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Now at All Book Stores 


From one of the ‘‘picture letters.’ 





Theodore Roosevelt’s 
Letters to His Children 


Roosevelt said: ‘‘I would rather have this book published 
than anything that has ever been written about me.”’ 


“The sensation of the hour; ‘The reader will lay down Mre 
there is nothing else like it in the | Roosevelt’s letter to his children 
English language." —N. Y. Herald. | with a knowledge that he has been 

“What a father, what lucky Privileged to have had in his hands 
children to have such a father. a great biographical document. 
What fun in store for other fathers We do not think its like can be 
and mothers and boys and girls found in the whole range of liter- 
who read this book.”—N. Y. Sun. ature.""—-The Outlook. 

“I am afraid (that nobody who “One ventures to predict that 
may happen to dislike Mr. Roose- very few copies of these letters 
velt will ever be able to do so will come to boys and girls at 
again after reading these pages.’’ Christmas-time unread by Santa 


—Chicago Post. Claus.”’"— The Atlantic. 


Edited by Joseph Bucklin Bishop 
7th Large Printing. Illustrated with “picture letters.” $2.00 


A Book for These Times 


By 
Henry Van Dyke 


“The Valley of Vision” <2 


ae A BOOK for the dreamer, the thinker, for the reader who delights 

in observing the spirit of life in its best manifestations. ere is 
great need for such a sane and beautiful book in times such as these,” 
says the Bookman. 

One of the longest of these stories is a vision of unknown days 
in the life of Jesus of Nazareth. It belongs with ‘‘The Story of the Other 
Wise Man"’ which has gone around the world. Another is an exquisite 
story of a vision of the Maid of Orleans that came to a simple Frenchman, 


Illustrated. Cloth $1.50; leather $2.50 


A Book 
That won’t grow old 


With the same vigorous observation—with 
that characteristic vividness and swiftness 
of action that made his father’s books of ad- 
venture and travel an incomparable delight, 
Capt. Roosevelt has written a book of cam- 
paign reminiscences that will stand among 
the most distinguished and entertaining 
soldier records of the war. 


by Kermit Roosevelt 


War in the Garden of Eden 


“Full of intimate glimpses of famous men like Generals 
Maude and Allenby. . . . Crammed with anecdotes rich 
in human interest.’’"—New York Times. 
Illustrated $1.60 
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New Books Received 


Fo.xks by Emmy Speed 
Reilly & Lee, $1.50. 


MaMMy’s WHITE 
Sampson. Chicago: 
The nigger mammy of the old South of the 
slave days revived by the author of “Billy and 
the Major.’’ The romance centers around a 
beautiful young girl, left when an infant on 
bachelor physician, and 
There are the usual com- 


the doorstep of a 
raised by Mammy. 
plications of the young lover, the designing 


adventuress, the faithful friend. Entertaining 
light reading. Frontispiece. 
Trve-p’or by Paul Claudel. New Haven, 


Ct.: Yale University Press, $2. 

A three-act play in the georgeous manner. 
Translated from the French by John Strong 
Newberry. Published in uniform format with 
Claudel’s other works. 


Protop.iay WRITING by E. F. 
Colossus Pub. Co., $1; 


fur Art oF 
Sarker. St. Louis: 
cloth, $1.25. 


A small book giving the salient points to 


amateur scenario writers in the 


and submission of their manuscripts. 


preparation 


Purvie Youtu by Robert DeCamp Leland. 
Four Seas Co., $1. 

A one-act play in which the painter and his 
love worst the vice-suppressor. 


3oston: 


Charles Fillmore. 
of Christianity, 


Curistian HEALING by 
Kansas City: Unity School 
$1.50; limp binding, $2.50. 

The author asserts that man possesses with- 
in himself power to heal himself of all earthly 
ills, if this power be cultivated. . . . “If 
men only know that their physical, mental and 
financial conditions’’—note the absence of the 
word spiritual—“‘were controlled and directed 
by an inner power, they would hasten to know 
the principles of that power.’’ Then follow 


lessons on mind healing. Eighth edition. 


Sir Harry by Archibald Marshall. New 
York: Dodd Mead & Co., $1.75. 

Marshall’s English readers liken him to 
Anthony Trollope. ‘his is his favorite work 
with himself. It is the story of a young aris- 
tocrat whose grandmother kept him hidden in 
his castle so that he might escape the con- 
taminating touch of any person of inferior 
rank. On coming out of his seclusion he 
meets and loves the daughter of a poor artist. 
Then comes the war, which further upsets 
grandmother’s plans. Of course all is for the 
best and the story works out to the satisfac- 
tion of everyone. . 


Att Roaps Leap to Catvary by Jerome K. 
Jerome. New York: Dodi Mead & Co., $1.75. 

A novel somewhat in the manner of the 
author’s “Passing of the Third Floor Back.” 
The heroine is a beautiful and talented girl 
who gives her life to the general righting of 
wrongs. She is a very wonderful person; all 
things bend to her will and all difficulties are 
conquered through love. 


He.ena by Mrs. Humphrey Ward. New 


York: Dodd Mead & Co., $1.75. 

Helena is the charming and impetuous young 
ward of Lord Buntingford, twice her age, who 
falls violently in love with him. ‘here are 
reasons why he does not wish to marry her 
and the wooing is all on her side. It is an ex: 
traordinary love story with a happy ending 
Frontispiece drawing. 


Tue True PuinosopuerR AND OTHER TALES 
by Peggy Boston: Four Seas Co., 
$1.25. 


These are nine modern fairy tales, mostly 
about cats, which will appeal to the children 
for their story and to adults for their mod- 
ernity and wit. The cats range in station from 
the philosopher’s cat to the tailor’s kitten, in- 
cluding several belonging to princesses. Illus- 
trations in the very advanced manner. 
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Tur SoorHsaver by Verner von Heiden- 
stam. Boston: Four Seas Co., $1.25. 

A one-act play of the fifth century B. C. 
with the battle of Salamis as the climax: 










“Thou canst not serve two Gods,” is the motto 


of the play. The author is one of the fore. 
most Scandinavian writers and won the Nobel 
prize in 1916. ‘Translated by Karoline Knud- 


sen. 


Tut Second Book oF MopERN VERSE edited 
Soston: Houghton. 


hy Jessie B. Rittenhouse. 


Mifflin Co., $1.25. 

A supplementary volume to “A Little Book 
of Modern fourteenth 
printing—containing something like two hun- 
dred poems by néarly a hundred authors. Ip. 


Verse’’—-now in its 


dexed by authors and first lines. 


Tire Riva PHILOSOPHIES OF 
Singer. 


JESUS AND op 
Paut by Ignatius Chicago: Open 
Court: Fup.. Co., $2. 

The author contends that there are two dis. 
tinct and mutually destructive philosophies in 
the gospels, one by Jesus Christ and the other 
by St. Paul. He vindicates the philosophy of 
Jesus Christ on grounds but con- 
tends that Christianity has failed, or rather 
superceded by a 
worthless sort of ” and credits 
science and commerce with whatever of comity 
there is between nations. That Jesus is real 
but Christ is not and the meek shall inherit 
the earth, summarizes his arguments. 
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By CHARLES ALDEN SELTZER 


HE sharp crack of 

the rifle, the startling 

snap of the six-gun, 
the clatter of the hoofs of 
hard ridden broncos, re- 
verberate through the ex- 
citing pages of Seltzer's 
new romance of the old 
West. All who like a red- 
blooded fighting man's 
story will be delighted 
with this yarn. Price $1.50 
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Reflections 


By William Marion Reedy 


Fanatics in the American Legion 
N O one likes to find fault lightly with the 


organization known as the American 

Legion. Everyone appreciates, in a 
general way, the honest patriotic enthusiasm 
that created and sustains the society of sol- 
diers of the United States in the Great War. 
There are I forget how many members of the 
society, most of them much like the rest of us 
—that is to say, meaning well and fairly to- 
wards their fellow citizens. But there are 
some members of the American Legion whose 
activities are a great foolishness in themselves 
and a great distress to people who are fairly 
patriotic, even if not organized on a basis of 
perfervid nationalism. Those legionaries who 
are making a show of their love of country by 
acting as proscriptionists against others are, of 
course, not actually represenative of the so- 
ciety, though the conspicuousness they take on 
by reason of their fantastic self assertiveness 
is calculated to bring the organization into dis- 
repute. Too many legionaries are setting 
themselves up as the sole authority upon what 
\mericanism is. They are reported here and 
there as raiding certain meetings which they 
proclaim as Bolshevistic or anarchistic and 
thus giving pretty good imitations of mob 
law. reasonable or seditious gatherings 
may well be left to the attention of the con- 
stituted authorities state and national, or even 
municipal. There is no need of vigilantes to 
suppress our alleged revolutionaries. I have 
not in mind now the action of members of the 
legion in resisting murderous attack upon 
them in the Far West. In that they were, ac- 
cording to all the evidence that I have seen, 
fully justified. But the Legion ventures upon 
performances distasteful to fair minded 
people when it sets up an aesthetic censorship 
and, by menacing demonstration, forces the 
discontinuance of performances of opera, inno- 
cent of propaganda, in the language of our 
late enemies, or compels the cancellation of 
concert engagements by an eminent musician 
who was wounded as a soldier in the army of 
another enemy country. ‘That is not patriot- 
ism; it is chauvinism of a very ignorant kind. 


We might pardon such things as mere mis- 
taken and exaggerated manifestations of 
loyalty by young men who had offered their 
lives for their country. But when posts of 
the American Legion presume to dictate to 
officials of our cities a course of suppression 
towards the political activities of other Ameri- 
cans one wonders how long the American 
spirit of fair play will tolerate such intoler- 
ance. The other day a Kansas City post of 
the Legion passed resolutions calling upon the 
Mayor of St. Louis to forbid the assembly 
here next week of the conference called by the 
Committee of Forty-eight to consider the 
~tate of the nation and formulate a declara- 
tion of principles to be striven for in national 
affairs. ‘The resolutions set forth that certain 
elements to be represented at the conference 
are disloyal, seditious, treasonable, un-.Ameri 
can, 

It is understood that the resolution referred 
particularly to the Non-Partisan League. 


Now whatever the Non-Partisan League may 
have done, no matter how wild-eyed its eco- 
nomic experiments in government in North 
Dakota, it has acted throughout along thor- 
oughly constitutional lines. It has set up new 
institutions by popular vote. It has not been 
content to induce legislatures to pass the kind 
of laws it favored, but it has had those laws 
further endorsed by popular majorities 
through the referendum. The Non-Partisan 
league has done nothing otherwise than by 
process of law. ‘There has been nothing revo- 
lutionary in its program, and while as a whole 
its program is rather a large order of what 
may be caled socialism, it is a fact that every 
part of its program can be duplicated in other 
states of the Union and in many of the con- 
servative countries of the Old World. ‘The 
League has worked altogether with distinc- 
tively American machinery and in the Ameri- 
can spirit of majority rule. It has not sought 
to change our form of government by force 
It has carried on its camapigns by the Ameri- 
can method of discussion, and every reform 
it has set up can be wiped out by the people 
when they find the reforms are not satisfac- 
tory. 

The Northwestern farmers are no more un- 
American because they organize politically 
than is the American Federation of Labor be- 
cause it is organized for higher wages 
through collective bargaining, or the Ameri- 
can Legion itself because it is organized to 
make secure the things for which this coun- 
try went into the war. As for the Committee 
of lorty-eight, its purposes are to restore 
some of the liberties taken from us in the 
prosecution of the war and to bring about a 
solution of social and economic problems in 
tensified by the war. There is no faintest sus- 
picion of any purpose to overturn the govern- 
ment. Certain proposals of public policy will 
he put before the people to take or leave, to 
adopt or reject as they may determine after 
they have discussed them. No program of 
confiscation is in contemplation. No policy of 
national abdication of sovereignty is under 
consideration. The gathering may debate 
national ownership of railways or universal 
inilitary service, or government by injunction, 
or the taxation of land values to force land 
into use, but all it proposes is that the people 
of the country shall discuss them and decide 
upon them at the ballot boxes. 

There is nothing treasonable or seditious or 
disloyal or un-American in this. Rather | 
should say that it is un-American in the 
American [Legion's misrepresentatives to at- 
tempt to prevent such discussion by a system 
of terrorization. ‘To these misrepresentative 
legionaries anything that suggests any change 
of things as they are in this country is un- 
American. It is decidedly a change, and not a 
welcome one, either, when a society of former 
soldiers is made to appear as setting itself up 
as the dictator of governmental policies. The 
possibilities of tyranny latent in such a pro- 
gram are incalculable. They open up vistas 
of class and special interest rule that we can- 
not view without a shudder. These frenzied 
legionaries are not the only patriots there are. 
Many men in the organizations they would 
proscribe have rendered devoted and valuable 
service during the war. ‘There may be some 
who were pacifists or conscientious objectors 
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to war, but they are very few. They are far 
outnumbered by men and women, too, who 
supported the war with all their power in 
many different fields of activity. So far as 
concerns their being Bolshevists it is only to 
be said that the things these men who are to 
confer here next week propose, are things 
calculated to prevent the generation and 
spread of Bolshevism. ‘They want to remedy 
the evils that make Bolshevists rather than to 
proscribe and persecute the people who com- 
plain of those evils. The men the foolish 
fringe of the American Legion want to pre- 
vent from meeting are going after Bolshevism 
in the truly American way. Their opponents 
are un-American. ‘The American Legion as a 
whole cannot set itself up as a Praetorian 
guard, The organization’s constitution repu- 
diates intention to dictate or dominate in 
politics. The members have a right to sup- 
port or to oppose any political program. They 
have no right to suppress discussion by what 
vears every aspect of determination to 
deny freedom of opinion to all those whose 
views may differ from their own. The best 
men in the American Legion have too much 
American horse sense for that. They should 
exercise their influence to discountenance and 
discourage those fanatics who are calling for 
the suppression of everybody who does not 
think upon social economic or political prob- 
lems according to ancient formulas. 


S. 
eee 
Oa) 


Another Industrial Conference Failure 

THERE is another Industrial Conference on 
in Washington. ‘There are good men in it, if 
not so conspicuous as those who achieved the 
great fizzle and foozle a few weeks ago upon 
the same issues that this conference is to con- 
There are no crass capitalists and no 
irreconcilable laborites. ‘Their job is to find, 
if possible,.a way to industrial peace. They 
are to devise a policy by which production will 
be increased, wages maintained at a reason- 
able standard of sufficiency, profits assured in 
a fair plenteousness, and the cost of living 
kept down within the reach of the ordinary 
member of the community. It is no easy task 
to which they have been set. But just be- 
cause these men are not such violent partisans 
of either side as were their predecessors in 
such consideration, they may do better than 
their more eminent or celebrated or notorious 
forerunners. ‘They will probably realize that 
there’s no way to make peace between dis- 
putants save by concessions on both sides. 
This new conference will hardly break up on 
the question of arbitration between the em- 
ployer and the organized employe, though I 
very much doubt that the body will be in a 
great hurry to declare for the principle of the 
closed shop. Our individualist tradition is 
still strong enough to make it very hard for 
most men of affairs to see the closed shop as 
anything but a taking away from the em- 
ployer of the control of the business he has 
built up and in which he takes, as he sees it, 
the greater risk. Half the joy of having a 
business is being the boss, and the head of the 
establishment isn’t the boss when the trades 
union can tell him exactly what he shall pay, 
how many hours he shall work his men and 
under what conditions he may take on con- 
tracts for goods or services. ‘The trades 
union is all right in its place, but it must not 
have the upper hand. 

The argument against all this is strong and 
good. In short it is that the worker is more 


sider. 


in the industry than the employer admits or 
even knows, and is entitled to a greater share 
in the product of the concern and the man- 
agement of it as well, than the present busi- 
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ness system has been brought to recognize. 
The worker is more than a tool. Labor is a 
factor in production that should share on bet- 
ter terms with capital than it has in the past. 
Labor should know what profits are and 
should be in position to fix its wage on the 
basis of that knowledge. This is doctrine, 
however, that the ordinary employer can only 
describe as sovietism. There are not many 
men in this new Industrial Conference, I 
imagine, who are inclined to see the indus- 
trial question in this way, and there are no 
laborites to present the subject with the force 
of logic and eloquence which Gompers 
brought to bear against the irreconcilable 
Gary in the other conference, but there is no 
Gary in this conference to say that “there is 
nothing to arbitrate.” 

There may be among these new conferees 
men who favor collective bargining with their 
own workers, but not with union representa- 
tives from the outside. That looks like a 
good argument, but the outsider can collec- 
tively bargain better for the insider than can 
the insider himself, because when the bargain- 
ing is over the outsider doesn’t have to go to 
work in the shop where he has just beaten 
the boss. The shop unions generally feed out 
of the bosses’ hands. There are shops admir- 
ably organized as little republics wherein con- 
ditions and terms of employment are emi- 
nently fair, where the workers have a say 
about all questions of wages and hours and 
are in a limited fashion partners in the enter- 
prise, but such shops are not many. In most 
shops the condition as between employer and 
employes is that of an armed truce. The 
need is a general system of relations between 
the bosses and the workers, and the reason is 
that all workers are not unionized. ‘The 
unions cannot unionize all workers, and as we 
have been accustomed to look at things, the 
government canot force all workers to 
unionize. Thus far, too, the government has 
not ventured to try to make unions incorpor- 
ate so that they can be held in damages for 
violation of contract. Most people do not be- 
lieve in coercing the employer into collective 
bargaining when the unions cannot be coerced 
into accepting finacial responsibility for their 
actions. The conference will probably have 
the usual difficulties over these aspects of the 
labor problem. It will consider arbitration, 
but the unions won’t have compulsory arbi- 
tration though they would, if they could, com- 
pel employers to arbitrate. 

Just how the conference will come out of 
the muddle no one can tell. Most people, it 
must be said, do not expect much of its de- 
liberations. Industrial conditions are worse 
now than they were when the other confer- 
ence met. The need of adjustment is more 
urgent. The public is suffering from the coal 
strike. It cannot compel strikers to accept 
an official award of an advance in wages and 
it cannot compel them to work in the mines. 
Arbitration has failed. Other strikes impend. 
In this situation it does seem that govern- 
ment must keep the peace and protect the pub- 
lic interest and maybe the conference will 
decide for an arbitration law with teeth in it. 
Parties to a dispute may be held to compli- 
ance with an official award on the points at 
issue. But the prospect of such a program 
are not bright. 


The fact is that the conference must fail 
at best because there is no sign that it will 
consider the labor question in its fundamental 
aspect, that it will not see that the way to in- 
crease production, keep up wages, stabilize 
profits and keep down the cost of living is to 
open up the earth to all the workers. Union- 
ism is only a war measure. It tries to keep 











up wages while privilege restricts opportunity 
to work. What is needed is more jobs than 
there are men. ‘There are now more men 
than there are jobs. So long as this condi- 
tion prevails we shall have unionism and 
strikes and lock-outs. And so long as pro- 
duction is taxed wages will tend downward 
and prices will tend upward. There is no 
solution of the labor problem except in free- 
ing labor of the burden put upon it by taxing 
production. Until the labor question or the 
industrial situation is viewed from this angle it 
will never be seen for what it is—a question 
of the earth as a closed shop to the producer. 
Open it up and there will be work for every- 
body since no class will be able to control the 
jobs—neither employer nor unionist. <A free 
market for labor is the one thing necessary. 
There is no such market now, for the land on 
which work must be done to produce wealth 
is held out of use and all effort, whether of 
employer or employe, is taxed to the discour- 
agement of production. ‘There are no men in 
the Industrial Conference who see this. Un- 
til it is seen and acted upon there will be no 
end to industrial strife. Anything short of 
the abolition of the taking of economic rent 
by individuals will be a failure. That is the 
secret of the exploitation of labor. And it 
exploits the employer, too, as an employer, for 
he has to pay the taxes that the landlord does 
not pay on the land values increased by the 
activity of both the capitalist and the worker. 
We may look for this second Industrial Con- 
ference to evade the one remedy for the con- 
ditions it is called upon to correct. 





A Compromise On the League 

\ BIG majority of the United States Senate 
is in favor of a League of Nations. A smaller 
majority is in favor of a League of Nations 
that shall make our representation in the 
League subject rather to the representatives 
of the people than to the will of the Presi- 
dent: not President Wilson only, but any 
President. Most of the reservations to the 
treaty adopted by the Senate thus democratize 
our participation in the League. They do not 
necessarily kill the League. They assert for 
the most part, what is true without assertion, 
the power of Congress as concerns the making 
of war, the limitation of armament and so 
forth. They rightly seek to have nominations 
to the League assembly and couneil submitted 
to the Senate for confirmation. ‘They Ameri- 
canize our participation in the League, and 
the other nations signatory to the great treaty 
cannot well object to our conforming our par- 
ticipation in the League to our constitutional 
limitations. ‘The reservations would make the 
League, so far as we are concerned, an Ameri- 
can rather than a Wilsonian league. The big 
majority will accept such a league. As a 
league is desired, therefore such a league 
should be approved. The supporters of the 
Wilsonian league should accept the greater 
part of the reserevations, ‘The President him- 
self should accept them. By accepting the 
greater number of them the President may be 
able to induce the Republican opposition to 
recede from its position as to other reserva- 
tions which he cannot accept. The Republi- 
cans cannot go into the next campaign 
weighed down with the burden of having 
killed the league through unamenability to 
compromise. Neither can the Democrats. 
Fach party stands convicted of killing the 
league idea because it couldn’t have its own 
kind of league. The people want any kind of 
a league that will operate to prevent the likeli- 
hood of war. They don’t want this country 
to stay out and evade its responsibility as a 











world power for the peace and security of 
the world by means of the only instrumen- 
tality that offers for the establishment and 
maintainance of such a peace. The Senate 
should submit to the popular will as repre- 
sented in its own showing of eighty members 
who want a league. The Republicans must 
yield the Lodge preamble and probably the 
Shantung reservation. ‘The Democrats must 
yield something of the power sought by the 
President to the representatives of the people 
in Congress. There is no use in carrying the 
League issue into the next presidential cam- 
paign. ‘The time for this country to go into 
the League is Nations is now. It is necessary 
to assure peace. It is necessary to set the 
world back upon its feet as a going concern. 
This country can be the great stabilizing force 
in world readjustment. Europe needs us. 
With this country holding out and off, the 
peace is precarious and if the peace should 
go to pieces, as it may, the United States would 
lose everything it put into the war. We can- 
not profit by a bankrupt, chaotic Europe. 
That is what Europe will almost certainly be 
if we fail to lend a helping hand, and in the 
long run a bankrupt, anarchic Europe will 
bankrupt and anarchize us. The President 
should pocket his pride. The Republicans 
should pocket theirs. The peace of the world 
is greater than the interest of any man or any 
party. If it be that the League will not work 
we can withdraw in time. We sacrificed much 
for war: we can sacrifice much for the sake 
of peace. We cannot consistently say there 
shall be no peace but our kind of peace, for 
then we shall be trying to do to the world 
what Germany tried to do. Partisanship 
must not be permitted to make us hated of 
all the world, as we shall be if we desert it in 
its extremity and insist upon giving it our law 
because we are the nation having the greatest 
power and the most resources. The President 
is as much bound to make concessions for the 
setting up of a League as are the Republicans 
in the Senate. The League with reservations 
is not necessarily dead. Most of the reserva- 
tions will be accepted by the other nations. 
Most of them have reservations, too, for no 
government today can bind governments in 
future, There is enough support in the Senate 
for a League to make it easy to agree upon 
reservations that will save the League idea 
and at the same time preserve the represen- 
tative control of this nation’s participation in 
the League. We have made treaties before 
with reservations. Mr. Edward C. Eliot told 
us in this paper last week of our rather em- 
phatic reservations to our signature of the 
conclusions of the Algeceras conference. The 
other powers accepted that reservation. There 
is no reason why they cannot accept most of 
those made to the present proposed League. 
It is not the other nations that are in the way. 
It is the autocratic stubborn pride of Presi- 
dent Wilson and the equally stubborn-position 
of the Republican Senate that postpones the 
formation of the League and imperils the 
peace of the world. The President is more in 
the wrong than the Republicans for he wants 
his League and they want the League to be 
more of a people’s league as far as this coun- 
try has a part in it, 


a 
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The Coal Strike Tragedy 

THE coal situation is bad and grows worse. 
Fuel Director Garfield’s award of a 14 per 
cent wage advance is all enwrapt in 
statistical jugglery. It is less clearly justified 
as well as less generous than Labor Secre- 
tary Wilson’s award of a 31 per cent advance. 
The miners refuse to accept an increase that 
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is laughable when contrasted with the increase 
in the miners’ cost of living, and tragic com- 
pared with the operators’ profit as set forth 
by ex-Secretary of the Treasury McAdoo 
from the tabulated income tax returns of the 
operators. Profiteering in coal is untouched 
by Garfield who puts off the miners with a 
pittance ‘Then there is Attorney General 
Palmer, calling on the people not to stand for 
the miners’ demands, saying that better 
wages must not be conceded because it would 
boost prices. ‘This great legal mind considers 
not at all the price boosting in coal that has 
been going on while the wages of the miners 
were kept down. Palmer is determined that 
the workers shall be dragooned into submis- 
sion to what the operators want. He has 
struck at the right of protest against unfair 
conditions and he has bound the worker hand 
and foot leaving his antagonist employer free. 
Palmer, like an old Roman emperor, gives the 
workman gladiator a leaden sword with which 
to meet the employer armed with sharp, 
strong and supple steel. The law decides 
against the miners without consideration of 
the merits of the controversy, punishes with- 
out regard to facts, assumes guilt without 
awaiting proof. . Palmer drives the strikers 
into further irreconcilability. Palmer is an 
instigator of the revolutionary spirit for his 
course has been such as to convince the work- 
ers that in the great game of law the dice are 
loaded against them. He worsens rather than 
betters the situation, while Garfield contributes 
to the matter at issue nothing but a prestidigi- 
tatorial trick with statistics. Both Garfield 
and Palmer ignore the human element and 
madden the many with their cold figures and 
colder law, both of which are helping to freeze 
the people. The miners have had two awards 
by authority and they are being bulldozed to 
accept the lesser. 

Saving all this does not help the people 
who are freezing or keep the factory 
fires burning. The public suffers because 
the legal and _ statistical technicians have 
snarled the situation and defeated com- 
promise. Some states have seized the coal 
mines and propose to operate them with vol- 
unteers, but there is no certainty that the 
union men on the railroads will haul the 
“scab” coal. This holds forth the promise or 
threat of more coercion by injunction follow- 
ing double-barrelled arbitration. The crisis 
is due chiefly to the muddling of Palmer and 
Garfield. What is the remedy? The miners 
should obey the law, but Mitchell Palmer isn’t 
the law; nor is Garfield. The miners should 
accept arbitration, but arbitration has resulted 
in two awards and Palmer says the lesser 
wage must stand, though it is no more pat- 
ently logical or reasonable than the greater 
first award. Other unions than the miners 
are being dragged into the fight. 

There is no provision for settlement of the 
strife. There seems to be but one thing to be 
done finally, and that is for the government to 
use the army to operate the mines and the 
coal trains and force the miners to surrender 
for the common, greater good. The govern- 
ment can only coerce the workers. It doesn’t 
think of coercing the operators. All this is 
rough on the miners but—one hundred mil- 
lion people need coal, while only 400,000 want 
more wages, and the smaller number must 
succumb. But if the 400,000 must yield to the 
100,000,000 one is bound to reflect that our 
freedom fails to stand the test of providing 
for the security of the rights of minorities. 
The many will win by the exercise of the right 
of self-preservation: that is inevitable. But 
the social conflict will not be settled and the 
country will continue to be torn with class war. 
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The government seems to have broken down 
at the point of doing justice that is real jus- 
tice between one class and another. It may 
get coal for the people now by using the mili- 
tary power, but later on the public will suffer 
greater evils than lack of coal if this great 
struggle be determined by force and not by 
reason. ‘The people must have coal. But the 
workers must have justice. Denial of jus- 
tice may light fires which will be difficult to 
extinguish. et 
Mexico Riles Us Again 
ARE we drifting or are we being pushed 
into war with Mexico? Somewhat of 
both. The case of Consul Jenkins is 
simply a high spot in the record of grievances 
against Carranza’s government. ‘This coun- 
try cannot do otherwise than insist that this 
citizen and representative be accorded his 
rights. It seems that Carranza is wrong in 
saying, as we said of the massacres of Italians 
in Louisiana, that the case of Jenkins is one 
for the courts of the State of Puebla, with 
which the national government can not con- 
stitutionally interfere, for the Mexican con- 
stition gives the Federal courts jurisdiction of 
all cases concerning diplomatic or consular 
agents. Jenkins is being punished without trial 
when he is the victim rather than the perpe- 
trator of a crime. This constitutes outrage to 
which this country cannot submit. The case is 
the culmination of a long series of affronts to 
the United States in the person of its na- 
tionals. But we must remember that Mexico 
is in a very unsettled state, that conditions 
there are not conducive to the orderly opera- 
tions of law and that circumstances have been 
such as to foment ill will towards us among 
the Mexican people. Many, if not most, Mexi- 
cans, believe we are dead set to take their 
country and they have enough of what they 
think is evidence in utterances of American 
politicians and newspapers. Mexicans think 
not without reason that United States citizens 
there are exploiting their country. ‘The Mexi- 
can government is not strong enough to pro- 
tect our citizens and its authority very often 
does not run in the component states of the 
republic. Carranza must put up a front 
against his country’s powerful neighbor, to 
save his own prestige, and moreover he is a 
person of difficult disposition and with a pecu- 
liar gift for technical exasperation. But the 
fact is that Consul Jenkins is being punished 
for a crime against himself. He stands repre- 
sentative of this country and it cannot desert 
him in his need. This is not a case of a 
“fresh” American drawing trouble upon him- 
self by indiscreet conduct. It is simply a case, 
among many others, that seems to show a dis- 
position on Mexico’s part to be ugly to this 
country. It cannot be ignored. We cannot 
be too proud to look after one of our own 
people subjected to rank injustice. We have 
demanded that Jenkins be released from im- 
prisonment upon a fabricated charge. Mexico 
has done a wrong and must right it. She will 
probably do so without our going to war with 
her, but the pity of it is that there is such 
strong ground for believing that certain ele- 
ments and interests in this country are deter- 
mined to force the country into intervention 
in Mexico, if not on the Jenkins’ case, upon 
some other not so good in law and reason. 
Some interests and elements in Mexico, too, 
may want war for their own ends. This coun- 
try should be very careful in its proceedure 
in the Jenkins and all other cases, lest it be- 
come involved in an imperial adventure south 
of the Rio Grande that may, of course, dis- 
cipline Mexico but also destroy ‘this demo- 
cratic republic of our own as it has been and 
as we want it to continue to be. 
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Shall We Alone Fight Russia 


By William Marion Reedy 


ONDAY  morning’s cablegrams | tell 
M that the council of members of Kol- 
chak’s government at Irkutsk re- 
signed in a body. A new ministry is to be 
formed ‘fon democratic principles.” Kolchak 
calls the Siberians to rally to him. He has 
been calling thus for some time. ‘The people 
rally rather to the Bolshevists, in spite of Kol- 
chak’s democratic promises. Kolchak’s Sibe- 
rian nation is going over to the people who 
compose it, and refusing to rally to the cause 
of the emigres and to an army supported by 
English and I‘rench money. So it is in the 
East. In the West of Russia things are no 
better for the anti-Bolshivists. Four weeks 
ago we were told that the fall of Petrograd 
was imminent—only a question of a few days. 
General Yudenitch’s raid on the capital has 
been beaten and repulsed. General Denekin 
has had a £15,000,000 subsidy from Great 
Britain to carry on the war in the Baltic 
states, but he has not been able to deliver 
anything for the money. Yudenitch’s collapse 
means that the allied war on the Bolshevists 
is a failure. Jenin and Trotzky are stronger 
than they ever were. Their government not 
only holds it own but inflicts defeat after de- 
feat upon the counter-revolutionists. 

And Lloyd George throws up his hands. He 
sees no hope of defeating the Bolshevists. He 
says “Bolshevism cannot be suppressed by the 
sword,” and a pursuance of the war against 
it means but an “interminable series of sway- 
ing campaigns, devastating a country which is 
essential to the prosperity of the world.” No 
foreign army has been able ever to make any 
headway in Russia. The British premier has 
evidently in mind the Moscow campaign of 
Napoleon. Mr. Lloyd George has even sug- 
gested that there may be a renewal of the 
Prinkipo proposal, which, by the way, only 
the Bolshevists were ready to accept, for an 
all-Russian peace conference, for, says he, 
“we cannot continue so costly an intervention 
in an interminable civil war.” He looks for 
the arrival of winter to afford an opportunity 
for the Great Powers to promote peace. Thus 
the premier comes around to the position he 
occupied when Mr. Bullitt, whom he after- 
wards repudiated, went to Lenin with a pro- 
posal for a Russian peace. This can only mean 
the program set forth in Mr. Bullitt’s testi- 
mony before the Senate Committee on Foreign 
Relations, published in full, with all the docu- 
mentary exhibits, by B. W. Huebsch, New 
York. ‘The booklet about the Bullitt mission 
shows that the peace program would probably 
have gone through but for two things: first, 
President Wilson’s single track mind was en- 
gaged on something else, and, second, Kol- 
chak or Denekin promised a smashing victory 
over the Bolsheviki and this promise made 
Clemenceau declare for no compromise with 
the men who wouldn’t agree to pay the Rus- 
sian debt to France. Now the Polish govern- 
ment is said to have proposed that all the 
other little Russian governments shall send 
to Warsaw representatives to confer with 
those from the Soviet, and that the Great 
Powers shall be represented, too. Recently 
there has been brought to London from Mos- 
cow another set of terms for peace. ‘They 
are much like those brought back by Mr. 
3ullitt. ‘They recognize the present situation 
as to all factions and propose a sort of bal- 
ance of power between them. ‘There is to 
be an all-round armistice. The Russian 
debt will be acknowledged but the blockade 
must be raised. With Yudenitch, Kolchak 


and Denikin all in disorganized retreat before 
the Reds, the proffer of peace comes with the 
argument of accomplished fact supporting it. 
The Bolshevists are victors not vanquished. 
They want nothing but to be let alone, to 
arrange Russian destiny among Russians, 
without meddling foreigners. All the Central 
Soviet wants is the breaking of the strangle 
hold of the blockade. They will “let live” if 
they are allowed to live. The other little 
Russian governments are exhausted. They 
can get no more money from the Allies. They 
want food and raw materials. The Central 
Soviet controls much flax and timber but 
wants machinery and fuel. All the little gov- 
ernments want to trade. They want business, 
having had war until they are all on the verge 
of bankruptcy. Moreover the other Russian 
States fear Kolchak and Denikin more than 
they fear the Bolshevists, for Kolchak and 
Denikin mean the return of the old Russian 
regime. If Kolchak and Denikin should win 
there would be an end of the Baltic republics 
and of any others there may be. Protracted 
war and intensifying hunger are breaking 
down civilization in all these little states and 
the only possible prevention is peace. 

And this applies as well to all of Europe. 
Europe needs what Russia can supply. “It is 
a literal fact,” says the Londen Nation, “that 
vast stretches of the Continent are returning 
to barbarism, much as an untilled farm re- 
turns to nature. Poland is only a little less 
miserable than Austria and Hungary, and the 
whole of Central Europe is facing a shortage 
of fuel, food, and work, which will mean the 
death of millions this winter. Apart from the 
provision of credits and the rehabilitation of 
the currency, the easiest and surest means of 
restoring this great area would be to open up 
trade with Russia. The mutual need of East 
and Center is obvious. The Center has the 
industries and the forges. The East has the 
raw materials and the food. Russia, even 
now, has vast stores of flax, timber, and hides, 
for export, and might even from some regions 
spare food, if only her transport system could 
be restored. ‘That requires rolling stock and 
spare parts, which Berlin and Vienna could 
supply. ‘The exchange is an almost fatal ob- 
stacle to any trade between the Center and the 
West of Europe. But the rouble and the 
mark are equally depreciated. Russia could 
buy Polish textiles or German machinery with 
ease. ‘The lifting of the blockade of Russia 
would begin at once to make work in Eu- 
rope, and with work there will come hope and 
social stability. ‘The blockade, as it is work- 
ing now, is, to our thinking, a graver crime 
against humanity than the war itself, and 
as every clear thinker knows, it is working 
everywhere to promote political extremes. It 
is making, from Berlin to Moscow, an area 
in which despair engenders revenge, while 
both sides compete in a fury of murderous 
hatred. It is not in our power to ensure the 
triumph of Denikin and Koltchak, and we 
hold to our opinion that if this could happen, 
the latter state of Russia would be worse than 
its present plight. All that we can do is to 
prolong the physical misery, and to delay the 
economic recovery.” 

In Great Britain, as we know, the dominant 
political power is Labor, and Labor has de- 
clared again and again its demand for the 
cessation of the war on and the blockade 
against Russia. ‘The Old Liberals, represent- 
ed by Mr. Asquith, have called loudly for 
withdrawal from the Russian enterprise. The 


high Tories alone stand out for more pres- 
sure against Russia, but even though the sea 
blockade be maintained, the making of peace 
between Soviet Russia and the Baltic states 
as well as Poland and Finland, would mean 
the opening up of the railway routes to Ber- 
lin. This would help Germany, but Germany 
cannot pay her reparations without trade. 
Premier Lloyd George sees the situation 
clearly. He cannot see success for the pres- 
ent policy. He will not send good money 
after bad to sustain Kolchak and Denikin. 
He feels the force of English public opinion 
against protracted intervention and he knows 
that one of the best things that can happen 
for Great Britain is to get all Europe back to 
business. Therefore he washes his hands of 
the Russian adventure. 

And how about the United States? We 
still have soldiers in Russia fighting a war 
that Congress has never declared. We are 
clubbing and jailing our own citizens who 
want to stop our warring upon Russia. We 
are sticking up the Soviet ambassador in New 
York and taking away his papers. We are 
bringing home our soldier dead from Siberia 
and Archangel.’ We are carrying on a cam- 
paign in all our cities against any unhappy 
people whose names end in “off” or “sky” or 
“itch.” We participate in the blockade. Rus- 
sia wants to buy goods here. Her ambassa- 
dor is given the third and the thirty-third 
degree for trying to make purchases. The 
department of justice is gone Bolshevist-mad 
and the American Legion is out to crush any 
one having a political or economic idea that 
dates later than 1892. The President of the 
United States said he would stand by Russia. 
He stands by while Russians are being mur- 
dered and starved—for what? For taking their 
own country out of the hands of the Czar, for 
carrying out their own ideas.of democracy. 
Isn’t it time this great democracy should cease 
warfare on the new if somewhat fantastic 
democracy of the Russian people? Shall we 
be the last power to persist in backing Kol- 
chak and Yudenitch and Denikin in their 
effort to restore Czarism and the White Ter- 
ror of four hundred years? 

Recall our armies from Russia! 
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, afoofeats 
Pins for Wings 
By Emanuel Morgan 


V 
HANIEL LONG 


ARLEQUIN, 
H One leg marital, 
The other naked, bold. 


am 
Papraic ColuM 
The whistle of the kettle 
Through an open door. 
fe 
CHARLES VILDRAC 
Judgment-day and the footstool, 
Carved in jade. 
ote 
ARTHUR WALEY 
Woolen gloves 
Assorting feathers. 


J 


% 
RICHARD ALDINGTON 
Greek limbs in a scholar’s gown 
Endure a trench. 
de 
Percy MACKAYE 
Laurel 
On a carpet-sweeper. 


ALFRED KREY MBORG 
Pierrot 
With the hiccoughs. 

(To be continued.) 
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Why Is the Committee of Forty-Eight ? 


AM a member of the Committee of lorty-eight. 

The Committee of Forty-eight is a voluntary 

association of many thousand men and women 
representing the forty-eight states of the Union, who 
are trying hard, very hard, to maintain an old- 
fashioned American attitude towards the big political 
questions of the day. Isn't it a group of liberals? 
Certainly. Liberalism in politics and old-fashioned 
Americanism are the same thing. 


A Chinese mandarin educated at the University of 
Paris would say: “During the nineteenth century, 
liberalism in Europe was a political tradition and 
program, constantly opposed, often with violence, 
by a distinctly different tradition and program. In 
America during the nineteenth century all political 
action was along liberal lines—except the purely 
sectional pro-slavery movement. Conventional 
Americanism was identical with European liberalism. 
At the beginning of the twentieth century in America 
a change came. For the first time a general non- 
liberal, or reactionary, movement became evident 
and powerful. In November, 1919, a prominent 
spokesman of this non-liberal group, Mr. L. F. Loree, 
a member of President Wilson's first Industrial 
Conference, publicly adyocated an aliiance of na- 
tional advertisers, for the most part corporations 
always in debt to banks, with the purpose of censor- 
ing and controlling the editorial columns of daily 
newspapers. Such a bold and impudent assault on 
the freedom of the press would have been unthink- 
able in America during the nineteenth century.” So 
much for what the mandarin would say. 


We of the Committee of Forty-eight are not re- 


sponsible for the cleavage between liberals and non- 
But we imsist 


liberals. We simply recognize it. 
that the liberals are the orthodox Americans and 
the non-liberals, like Loree and Gary, are the 


heretics. 

The Committee of Forty-eight at present is com- 
posed chiefly of highbrows. That is too bad. We 
have asked others to join us—business men, farmers 


and workingmen. Farmers and workingmen are 
interested and sympathetic, but they hold aloof. 
The business men laugh, or swear, and call us 


“parlor Bolsheviks.” We are sorry. It looks as if 
class consciousness is the most conspicuous feature 
of American life today. Our friends in the country 
clubs take delight in class consciousness. So do 
our friends in the labor unions. We regard this as 
a sinister sign. We try to convince our friends that 
class distinctions in political action and thinking, are 
un-American. We think we are orthodox, and the 
country clubs and labor unions are heretical. We 
know why the Progressive party failed. It failed 
because Mr. Roosevelt refused to dicker with work- 
ingmen as members of a distinct class, but only as 
Americans—while the more crafty Mr. Wilson did 
not hesitate in 1912 and afterwards to dicker with 
workingmen as a distinct class, and not as mere 
Aanericans. 


A goodly number of our. members find themselves 
possessed, in greater or less degree, of two privileges 
at present protected by law. These two privileges 
go by the name of property and inheritance. We 
know, and every lawyer in the land knows, that 
there is nothing fundamental about these privileges. 
That is; nothing more fundamental than constitutions. 
Constitutions can be amended. We believe in the 
institutions of property and inheritance. We also 
believe that these institutions are in danger of serious 
and hostile modification unless all those who enjoy 
them come to recognize and accompanying social 
obligation. The late Walter Weyl called this essen- 
tial accompanying social obligation “the trusteeship 
of wealth.” Is there anything un-American or 


By Tyrrell Williams 
Professor of Law, Washington University, St. Louis 


Bolshevistic about this idea? If so Thomas Jeffer- 
son was not an American but a Bolshevik. 

There are many cranks in the Committee of Forty- 
I am one of them. Crankiness depends on 
the viewpoint. The majority of the Committee are 
opposed to universal military training. I happen 
to believe in it, or, as I prefer to call it, universal 


cight. 


national service for men and women under military 
discipline. I was converted many years ago by 
Mr. Roosevelt and Professor William James. Be- 
ing a militarist as Professor James was a militarist, 
I am a crank from the viewpoint of my associates, 
and also from the viewpoint of many outside the 
Committee of Forty-eight. 

I am also a crank on another matter. My fellow 
highbrows for the most part think American judges 
are a bad lot. I like judges. To speak the truth, 
I feel more comfortable with a judge than with a 
highbrow. In spite of their two besetting sins, 
laziness and timidity, I think American judges as 
a group are the finest body of men in the country. I 
like their habits of thought, their desire to hear 
both sides, their tolerance, their ability to differen- 
tiate between the important and unimportant, their 
respect for the past, their vision of the future, their 
kindly cynicism, and their refusal to get excited or 
to be too much in earnest about anything. If we 
have a revolution (which God forbid) I don’t think 
it will be along European lines. By universal con- 
sent, and at the request of attorneys for labor 
unions, American judges will appoint receivers for 
the state and federal governments, and tell those 
receivers what to do. The judges will wake up, 
work hard, be brave, put a attorney 
general in his place, repudiate their party bosses, 
scold the people for their folly, point out the moral 
issue in the industrial problem, differentiate between 
legitimate interest and inequitable profit, and write 


blundering 


decrees accordingly—which decrees will be obeyed. 
After a few months of horror and apprehension, 
we will all settle back and be as happy as before, 
except the profiteers and those silly people who 
invest money on the theory that profiteering is a 
river like the Mississippi that will never run dry. 
To me it has been interesting to observe that a 
conspicuous, and certainly the ablest, radical leader 
in the country, Mr. Glenn E. Plumb, is most respect- 
ful towards the:courts and is eager to have every 
doubtful feature of the Plumb plan, whether of law 
or fact, referred to the courts for final settlement. 

As my tellow highbrows call me a crank on some 
them cranks on 
leader in the 


minor matters, so I call some of 
other minor matters. An 
Committee, who is also one of the bravest and most 
eloquent of men in all the world, is the Rey. Dr. 
John Haynes Holmes of New York. Dr. Holmes is 


Some years ago when pacif- 


eminent 


an out-and-out pacifist. 
ism was popular and pampered, and enjoyed the 
approval of the President and of the funny little man 
who is now Secretary of War, I regarded pacifism 


as a serious evil. In those days I would have 
declined to associate politically with. Dr. Holmes. 
Since then the war has come and gone. Pacifism 


also has gone. Pacifism is now a harmless vagary, 
like belief in the fourth I think Dr. 
Holmes is wrong on pacifism but splendidly right 
| am proud now to 


dimension. 


on a dozen other questions. 
associate politically with Dr. Holmes, if he is willing 


to associate with me. 


What has been said above is all preliminary. 1 
now come to the important part of what I have 
This is also in answer to dear friends who 
want to know “why in hell I tied up with the 
Committee of Forty-eight.” Even if we highbrows 
haven’t many friends, and are a bunch of cranks, 
and do differ among ourselves, nevertheless we are 


to say. 


all unanimously agreed on four or five big issues. 
l‘urthermore we are confident that the overwhelming 
majority of the American people will stop laughing 
and swearing at us, and will have a certain amount 
of respect for us, even if they don’t agree with us, 
just as soon as they understand what those issues 
are, and how we stand on those issues, and that 
those are the only issues we present as truly im- 
portant. I will mention the three big issues which 
! regard as the most important three. 

The first big issue has to do with partisanship. 
We propose some kind of fight against partisanship 
as it now exists. Partisanship has reached such a 
degree of oblique development that it overshadows 
and menaces the Republic itself. In the opinion of 
Wilson and Lodge, partisanship is more important 
than Americanism. Is it right, is it American, that 
the question of peace after war should be a shuttle- 
Our Republican and Demo- 
will say: “Partisanship is orthodox 
Americanism.” True—but not the Wilson-Lodge 
brand of partisanship. In the Mexican war a Demo- 
cratic President called to his assistance prominent 
and not obscure Whigs to help fight the war and 
help make the peace. In 1861 Stanton the Democrat 
was to Lincoln the Republican, as was Roosevelt the 
Republican to Wilson the Democrat in 1916. In 
1862, Stanton was in Lincoln’s cabinet as Secretary 
of War. As the Spanish war was approaching, Mc- 
Kinley the Republican sent Lee the Democrat into 
Cuba on the most important and delicate errand in 
all the world at that time. Later Bryan and other 
prominent Democrats wore the uniform. Still later 
the Democratic Senator Gray was on the peace com- 
mission. And when the distressing time came, the 
time for ratifying the treaty, Bryan—always more 
of an American than a Democrat—went to Washing- 
ton and helped McKinley secure the constitutional 
two-thirds vote of the Senate. Did Wilson wage 
var and make peace along approved American lines? 
Did he? Did the Republican leaders make it easy 
for Wilson to do so? Did they? 

Some years ago and long after he published his 
“American Commonwealth” Lord Bryce said in effect 
that no characteristic of American political parties 
is more notable than the organic desire to obtain 
places of emolument for party workers. That is a 
polite Englishman's manner of saying that the Re- 
publican party and the Democratic party have come 
to be two gigantic conspiracies for gouging the 
American taxpayers by means of salary vouchers. 
Right here, don’t think only of Washington, D. C. 
Think of the City Hall in St. Louis. Think of the 
Capitol in Jefferson City. Think of the Court House 
in Ironton. Think of the constable’s office behind 
the blacksmith shop at Lowrie’s Crossing up Squaw- 
man Creek. 

| regard Woodrow Wilson as in many respects the 
ablest, most idealistic and most winsome man of our 
when I was his 
Princeton twenty-one and twenty-two 
years ago. Indeed Wilson is a hero. But he is the 
hero of a tragedy. As procrastination is the villain 
that overcomes the hero Hamlet, as ambition is the 
villain that overcomes the hero Macbeth, so partisan- 
ship is the villain that overcomes the hero Wilson. 

The next issue is the issue involved in what is 
called direct action. As opposed to direct action we 
present the old-fashioned, tried and true, American 
doctrine of constitutionalism. At its latest meeting 
the Missouri State Bar Association sagaciously 
called on the people of this state to recognize the 
importance of this issue, and to get busy. We of the 
Committee of Forty-eight welcome the support of 
bar associations in pointing out the evil—even if 
we can't always approve of their remedy for the 


cock of party politics? 
cratic friends 


veneration. | so regarded him 


student at 


evil, 
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That a large element in union labor ranks has 
turned against constitutionalism and has taken up 
the syndicalist heresy of direct action, is the opinion 
ot all, That this secession from true Americanism 
has been accelerated by the Bourbonism of Loree 
and Gary and the hysterical incompetence of Mr. 
Mitchell Palmer, is the opinion of many, That the 
impounding of strike benefits by the Federal Court 
in a proceeding ordered by the Federal Executive 
in the alleged exercise of war powers, and of war 
powers only, is the greatest judicial blunder since 
the Dred Scott case—is the opinion of a former 
president of the St. Louis Bar Association, That 
employers and subservient state officials in Penn- 
sylvania have been guilty of direct action, is the 
opinion of the Cummins Committee of the United 
States Senate, for the Committee’s report on the 
steel strike in effect says so. That direct action 
whenever a negro commits a crime with violence 
is excusable, seems to be the opinion of the ma- 
jority of the American people. That disregard for 
constitutional rights in the case of all persons sus- 
pected even remotely of pro-Germanism or Bolshev- 
ism or espionage made the administration of law ex- 
tremely embarrassing for conscientious lawyers in 
the Department of Justice when Mr. Gregory was 
Attorney General, is true, because several of them 
have told me so. We of the Committee of Forty- 
eight are trying to fight direct action and to restore 
universal confidence in constitutionalism. In that 
are we orthodox or heretical—American or alien— 
old-fashioned or newfangled? 


The third big issue has to do with what is called 
industrial democracy. We insist that the industrial 
problem can’t be solved by the English common law 
of master and servant. It must be taken out of the 
domain of the English common law and put in the 
demain of morality and statesmanship, or else it will 
get into the domain of revolution. I am not a Ro- 
man Catholic, but I agree with those clear-thinking 
Kkoman Catholic bishops who say that the industrial 
problem is a problem of morality. I have no pa- 
tience with those petty-minded persons who deny 
If morality doesn’t exist, 
the belief in morality does exist, and for practical 
purposes one is the same as the other. Property 
cewners like Loree and Gary, who prefer the law of 
the moment, to the belief in morality, ought to be 
careful. Slave owners preferred the law of the mo- 
ment to the belief in morality. Distillers preferred 
the law of the moment to the belief in morality. 
Railroad managers a generation ago preferred the 
law of the moment to the belief in morality. 


the existence of morality. 


An intimate friend—not a highbrow, but an ap- 
pellate judge—said to me recently: “I am interested 
in the constitutionality of anti-strike statutes. There 
is another question far more important. It is a 
moral question. If men and women refuse to work 
for insufficient reasons, the state has the moral right 
to pass laws compelling them to work—provided the 
laws contemplate that the men and women are to 
work for themselves or for the state. But has the 
state the moral right to compel men and women to 
work for the private profit of private masters? Of 
course not, and nobody but a fool will say so.” 


Another man, eminent for wisdom, wealth and 
generosity, said in my hearing: “The United States 
Steel Corporation with the aid of labor makes a cer- 
tain amount of money each year out of its property. 
Let us call that profit. How is that profit divided as 
between the workers and the legal owners? Eighty- 
five per cent goes to the workers and only fifteen per 
cent to the owners. That is under the present sys- 
tem of law. How is the control of the industry di- 
vided? One hundred per cent of control is in the 
hands of the owners and zero per cent of control is 
in the hands of the workers. That is under the pres- 
ent system of law. The present system of law is 
destined to be changed very soon. It is folly to 
shut our eyes to the truth.” 
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Story of William Tell 


FOR USE IN SCHOOLS 
By John Beverly Robinson 
NCE upon a time there was in Switzerland a 
O good President named Gessler. 
Gessler had his old hat hoisted to the top 


of a flagpole, and he made a law that everybody 
must bow to the hat as they passed the pole. 





All the good, loyal, obedient people bowed to the 
hat as they had been ordered. Good citizens always 
do whatever the law orders them to do. There is 
nothing more wicked than to disobey the law, no 
matter what it is. 
3ut there one wicked man named William 
Tell, who passed by the hat without bowing to it. 


was 


A member of the Swiss Legion happened to be 
near, who saw that William Tell did not bow to the 
good President's hat. 


Now the Swiss Legion was a society of Swiss 
patriots who had vowed that they would see that 
nobody was disloyal to Mr. Gessler. They were all 
strong men, armed with clubs and pistols, and they 
were ready to beat or shoot anybody that Gessler 
ordered them to. 


The Swiss Legionary, noticing that William Tell 
did not bow to the hat, approached him, and without 
a word, knocked his down and began to beat him. 


A policeman rushed up, but the Legionary ex- 
plained that the man was a “Red;” that he was dis- 
loyal to the Administration; and ordered the police- 
man to arrest him. 


So the policeman arrested William Tell and took 
him to the station house, and knocked him down 
and beat him again, because he had been so wicked. 


And the judge ordered the jury to convict him of 
conspiracy to overthrow the government by force, 
and of holding radical opinions, and of sedition and 
disloyalty ; and then condemned him to twenty years’ 
imprisonment, in ordes that liberty and democracy 
might not perish from the earth. 
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C ircumlocutions 
By Horace Flack 


IV.—Swiver Cuarrs anp Roit-top Desks. 

ae > ® ° 

Pillions have lived on the earth, serfs, magnates 
and monarchs together. 

All these had never one right more than a peasant 
at birth,” 


HE influence of the roll-top desk and swivel 
7. chair may be found superior tc that of the 

Decalogue as far back as the ‘eighties. We 
ought to study the history of that period carefully 
befere deciding on either the rule or the exceptions 
in a matter of this importance. But it is clear that 
in the late ’nineties, the swivel chair and roll-top 
desk combined began to have more influence than 
the Decalogue and the Constitution of the United 
States combined, while as the twentiech century, in 
its ‘teens, disclosed its meaning, politically, the Deca- 
Icgue, the Declaration of Independence, the Consti- 
tution of the United States and the Sermon on the 
Mount combined may not count for as much at 
crises as the combination between a single swivel 
chair and a single roll-top desk. 


This is certainly remarkable. As close and closer 
attention is paid to it, it will seem more and more 
remarkable, as it did to me in the late ‘eighties. I 
had my attention first forced to it by a man who 
wished to be worshipped. In order to be wor- 
shipped, he felt the need of being impressive. He 
was impressive above the hips, but below the hips he 
was at what he felt as a painful disadvantage. His 
legs were perhaps four inches too short for impres- 
siveness. He first undertook to overcome this in the 
usual way by wearing a tall silk hat. In this he 








succeeded so far as to demonstrate one rule of effi- 
ciency and success. We seldom find ourselves 
bossed, dominated, subjected and kaiserized by men 
of over six feet, six inches. On the other hand, the 
inan of about five-feet-six or under, may be so 
keenly conscious of his disadvantages that he may 
cvercome us in overcoming him. If he resorts to 
the silk hat and all it represents intellectually and 
morally in the process of taking advantage of his 
own disadvantages while taking advantage of us, the 
silk hat may carry him far towards success. But 
it cperates only in the open air and when standing. 
Except for the swivel chair and roll-top desk, in- 
doors, when the silk hat is laid aside, a man with 
short legs who feels them so acutely that he cannot 
respect himseif without being worshipped, might 
never be able to run the town or the country. But 
as I studied history in the late ‘eighties, the town 
wus run quite a while by a man with legs so short 
thet he could not get his feet to the floor when 
seated in his swivel chair. He had learned to co- 
crdinate and unify the swivel chair with the roll- 
top desk so that when he deposited his silk hat on 
the top of the desk and sat down, his feet could not 
be seen at all. He was then so impressive that. his 
office became a throne-room, where minor magnates 
waited long to be admitted, and when admitted 
cringed before his manifest superiority. He was 
worshipped to such an extent that he undertook to 
dominate and kaiserize all the other worshipful men 
with swivel chairs and roll-top desks. This mistake 
is always made in the process of demonstrating 
superiority over everything and everybody. In this 
case, the “sawed-off Caesar,” as he was called in 
after he was put out, was dethroned 
finally. But the throne room remained, with the 
swivel chair and roll-top desk reoccupied and in 
It has some modern improvements, 
These have ex- 


derision 


operation today. 
introduced since the late ‘eighties. 
tended with the March of Mind during the twen- 
ticth century, until last year, with every town of 
ovcr 250 inhabitants equipped with a modern throne 
room, the potentate in a swivel chair at Quahpah, 
Okla., was not less impressive than if located at 
Charleston, S. C., or Washington, D. C. 

Since as far back as the building of the pyramids, 
impressiveness has been considered a first essential 
of success in maintaining overpowering superiority, 
I am not expecting a radical change, but only sug- 
cesting a slight modification of method. The poten- 
tates who bossed the building of the pyramids and 
attempted to perpetuate themselves as mummies, 
vere found some three or four thousand years later, 
and after being shipped to London in’ cargo lots, 
were ground up into what was considered a, supe- 
rior quality of yellow paint. Being by nature unim- 
pressive and by disposition unfit for domination, I 
am still of the opinion that my fitness for conver- 
sion into yellow paint may be equal to that of any 
potentate in Washington, D. C., or even Charleston, 
S. C. If my existence should depend on the deci- 
sicn of the swivel chair in Quahpah, Okla., I would 
ask the Pharoah before whose roll-top desk I may 
stand, while my destiny is being decided, to con- 
sider that if reduced by grinding to his essential 
values, he might not be worth more as yellow paint 
than if he were one of the mere ciphers who never 
ficure at all except when they are counted as man 
power. 

Of course he need not consider, and he will not 


unless so disposed. But if disposed to be less 
compulsory and more considerate, a _ potentate 
at Quahpah, Okla., who is deciding how I shall 
be disposed of as man power, may promote our mu- 


tu2l convenience. On the whole, all potentates in 
all throne rooms, including that at Quahpah, Okla., 
may find it quite inconvenient at times hereafter to 
be more compulsory and less considerate than they 
have been heretofore. And learning this from the 
consideration of yellow paint, we’ may all become 
more considerate finally. Why not? 
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Thomas “Palmy Days” 
By Silas Bent 


ELODRA MA is theatrical roast beef, liber- 

ally seasoned and garnished; and occasion- 

ally Broadway likes to turn from the chicken 
rissole of girls-and-music or the omelette soufflé of 
polite comedy to more substantial fare. Just now, 
for instance, “A Voice in the Dark,” in which the 
inter-related testimony of a blind man and a deaf 
woman, witnesses to a murder, thrillingly solves the 
mystery, is filling the Republic Theatre in New 
York; but even more conspicuous is another shocker 
at the Playhouse, from the pen of Augustus Thomas. 
This is a piece full of gun-play and gold-dust and 
Lloodhounds and poker, and the scene is laid in the 
wildest and wooliest part of the Wild West in its 
most tameless period. 

Nothing Mr. Thomas does is inconsiderable, and 
when “Palmy Days” is described as melodramatic it 
is not in derogation; for drama is the breath of the 
stage, and the borderline between it and melodrama 
is hazy at best. Better it is to overstep that line than 
retire to the library shelf, and better still to project 
robustly a convincing piece of flesh and blood. 

The central character of “Palmy Days,” played by 
Wilton Lackaye, is Cassius M. McBrayer, who, in 
his stage-struck young manhood, has been dresser 
to Edwin Forrest. Never but once has he been on 
the stage, and on that occasion he flunked to the 
complete humiliation of the star and the inextin- 
guishable merriment of the audience; but he has ab- 
sorbed many Forrest's Shakespearean 
parts, and in time might have become an actor, we 
may well believe, as fond as was Forrest of the 
thodomontade inherited from the Elizabethan apron- 
stage. But his young actress-wife was named as co- 
respondent in a divorce suit against the star, and 
AlcBrayer, blind with jealousy, disappeared, believ- 
ing that the child about to be born was Forrest's. 


lines from 


Through all his vicissitudes thereafter, Cassius M. 
JicBrayer has clung desperately to a portrait of his 
mother, painted by Stuart on ivory and framed in 
gold; and when we met him in middle age he is 
known only as Aaintuck, and is spounting cascades 
of Shakespeare to the California mining community 
of Lone Tree. He is chief of the Vigilantes there 
and partner of young Davy Il oodford in the rich- 
est claim thereabout, but he is much perturbed be- 
cause the picture has been stolen from his belt while 
he was swimming. That gold frame (without the 
portrait), staked on the winning last card at faro, 
has “bought him in’ on the Metomora mine, but he 
cherishes it for deeper reasons, and he strongly sus- 
pects that the “greaser” porter at Mrs. Curley’s saloon 
is the culprit. But the truth of the matter is that 
it has been stolen as a joke by one of his pals, Te-ras, 
or Red Morgan, or Leavenworth or One-eyed Con- 
ever—it doesn’t matter here which of them. The 
picture is destined to take an important part in the 
play from that moment. 

For there smiles from the ivory a dainty face 
readily recognized as that of The Cricket, a dancer 
and singer who is barnstorming the mining camps 
with her mother, “The Tragedy Queen,” and the 
Queen’s second husband, known to the stage as “The 
Hilackface King of the Banjo.” And although The 
Cricket is but sixteen years old according to the 
playbills (in reality she’s eighteen, she confides to us 
later; those are old playbills) Kaintuck’s pals are 
certain that at some earlier time he has fallen a vic- 
tim to her charms. He has not seen her on this 
tour, as everyone knows, and the gold frame of the 
ivory portrait is battered with age and bullets and 
hard treatment, but the credulity of miners passeth 
understanding. 

And so wher. Kaintuck takes alarm at the infatu- 
ation for The Cricket manifested by his young part- 
ner, Davy, their pals think it is disguised jealousy on 
Kaintuck’s part. They too have seen The Cricket at 
Arroya, a neighboring camp, and they too have 
fallen heels over head in love with her; for her legs 
are of a shapeliness calculated to set aflutter the red- 
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shirted heart of any man not inured to the Winter- 
garden chorus. Even Bud Farrell is enamored of 
her. He is a faro dealer and a slick villain. He 
wears a “Prince Albert” coat and puttees and is im- 
maculately barbered. And he enlists the aid of two 
confederates to kidnap The Cricket when she sings 
and dances at Alta Vista, thereby braving the wrath 
of Big Lil, his consort. 

Do you suppose Kaintuck is going to let ’em kid- 
nap that girl? Not if you know your melodrama! 
He has never seen The Cricket, he has no longer any 
fondness for painted stage ladies, and her removal 
by kidnapping is obviously the easiest way out of 
Davy’s infatuation; but Kaintuck, as head of the 
Vigilantes, goes nobly to the rescue off-stage, puts 
a bullet through Bud Farrell’s leg, and gallops swift- 
ly away with the heroine mounted behind him! 

‘Tis then Kaintuck discovers that he has done the 
wife of his bosom a profound injustice in accepting 
that early charge against her, for lo! The Cricket is 
the very image of Susan Blackburn McBrayer, his 
mother; and, being a lineal descendant of the Black- 
burns of Kentucky, sir, she’s good enough even for 
a Woodford. 

And so, after Davy’s mother has appeared upon 
the scene, to set off by contrasting gentility the rude- 
ness of these miners, and after a variety of gun- 
plays, reinforced by the baying of a real Belgian 
police dog, it is agreed that The Cricket shall marry 
Davy and that her mother shall continue as the wife 
of the Banjo King. Kaintuck lets her go without 
a tear, remembering her domination of an earlier 
day, and even stakes the pair to $25,000 worth of 
certificates of deposit from the Metamora. Thus, 
with no more bloodshed than is involved in the 
wound to Bud Farrell's lez (which was not part of 
the rescue plan, because Kaintuck aimed low to get 
the horse) and with all parties to the play assured 
of living happily ever after, the final curtain falls. 

Lone Tree is strongly reminiscent of Roaring 
Camp, and Bret Harte’s portrait of the Forty-Niner, 
as is conceded now, was about as authentic as Feni- 
more Cooper’s picture of the American Indian. The 
characters presented by Mr. Thomas are derived by 
indirection from Mr. Harte’s romances, but it is one 
of the many limitations of drama that types must be 
set forth, and the Bret Harte miner is the only type 
with which the theatre-going public is acquainted. 
Any other kind would be branded at once as pre- 
posterous. A playwright might as well try to put 
over a stage farmer who didn’t say “By Heck!” al- 
though, so far as my information and observation 
go, there never was a farmer who said it. Mr. 
Thomas knows his work too well to attempt the im- 
possible. 

And yet the triumph of “Palmy Days” is due to 
the fact that at least one character—Aaintuck—rings 
true. For the poetry-quoting stage hanger-on is not 
only a type, but in the period covered by this play 
was genuine, we have every reason to believe. And 
the qualities which cement McBrayer and Kaintuck 
into one real being are indigenous to every clime and 
every social stratum. It is, indeed, to those who 
know something of Mr. Lackaye’s caustic cynicism 





off-stage, an extraordinary mimetic achievement that 
he should characterize with such persuasive fidelity 
the genial, expansive, sentimental, loveable Kaintuck. 
No one who had seen him as Svengali could possibly 
recognize him in this rdle without a supreme Will- 
to-Faith in the program. It is acting of the highest 
type, because it involves the absolute submergence 
of personality. 

The Cricket is plainly enough a product of the 
legends which cluster about Lotta’s triumphs in 
western mining camps. The part is played win- 
ningly by Genevieve Tobin, and the others of the 
company are well cast. Rollo Peters, until recently 
with the Theatre Guild, designed the scenery, and 
Mr. Thomas himself staged the piece. It is, there- 
fore, just about as nourishing and palatable as any 
roast beef that ever came from the oven, and is all 
the more appetizing if it isn’t fletcherized too thor- 
oughly. 
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Stackerlee 


A MISSOURI FOLK-BALLAD. 


The Missouri Folk-Lore Society met in St. Louis recently. 
The editor of Reepy’s Mirror would have liked the society 
to discover the true origin of the appended Missouri folk- 
song, for that is what it is. This paper printed it early this 
year from a transcription by Mr. D’Arcy Fanning, of Mus- 
kogee, Oklahoma, who had heard it sung to a “blues” tune 
by some vaudevilleans known as the Three White Kuhns. 
The theme is a murder supposed to have been done in St. 
Louis, though as the song is sung in jails, penitentiaries and 
or the St. Iouis levee there are verse variants which indi- 
cate that the hero of the ballad was defended in court by 
Nathanial Craig Dryden, a brilliant lawyer, of Troy, Mis- 
souri, who died twenty-three years ago. It is a popular 
darkey song, with perfect ballad touches. Its only rival is 
the ballad of the killing of Jesse James by “dirty Robert 
Ford.” ‘The ukelele is its proper accompaniment. Coinci- 
dent with the meeting of the Folk-Lore Society came re 
quests for a reproduction of the ballad so like the old broad- 
sides that used to be hawked in London on the day of the 
hanging of their “heroes.’’ 


N one cold and frosty Christmas night, 
Stackerlee and Billy Lyons had an 
‘fight— 
Everybody talk about Stackerlee! 


awful 


Said Billy Lyons to Stackerlee, “Don’t you take my 
life,— 

Remember my two children and my loving wife.”— 

Everybody talk about Stackerlee! 


“Care nothing ’bout your children, care nothing ‘bout 
your wife, 

You spit in my Stetson hat, and I’m going to take 
your life.”— 

Everybody talk about Stackerlee! 


Billy Lyons, Billy Lyons, staggered through the door, 

‘Cause Stackerlee had got him with his great big 
forty-four.— 

Everybody talk about Stackerlee! 


Dogs did howl, dogs did bark 

When Stackerlee the murderer, 
through the dark.— 

iverybody talk about Stackerlee! 


went creeping 


Dogs did howl, and trees did moan: 

I think he whispered “Mother,” as he went by his 
home.— 

Everybody talk about Stackerlee! 


Sergeant and two policemen; Stackerlee behind a 
tree: 

Sergeant said to Stackerlee: “Better come along with 
me.” — 

Everybody talk about Stackerlee! 


Up in the jail cells, Stackerlee in despair, 
He hears them repairing that old electric chair.— 
Everybody talk about Stackerlee! 


Little Lillie Sheldon, when she first heard the news, 

She was sittin’ on her bedside, just a-lacin’ up her 
shoes.— 

Everybody talk about Stackerlee! 

She wired to Stackerlee, “Don’t you weep or moan: 

Your honey-babe will get you out of jail, if she has 
to sell her home.” — 

Everybody talk about Stackerlee! 

In answer to her message, this is what she read: 

“Where shall we send the body; your Stackerlee is 
dead.” — 

Everybody talk about Stackerlee! 

Rubber tires on the carriages, rubber tires on the 
hacks, 

Took old Stack to the cemetery, never to bring him 
back.-- : 

Everybody talk about Stackerlee! 

Rounders, Rounders, you take my advice: 

Stop your drinking whiskey, stop your shaking dice.— 

Everybody talk about Stackerlee! 

Stackerlee, Stackerlee, what do you think of that? 

Killed old Billy Lyons over a damned old Stetson 
hat.—— 

Everybody talk about Stackerlee! 

What a bold bad man he must be: 

With his forty-four and his bowie-knife, never hesi- 
tate for to take your life.— 

Oh, everybody talk about Stackerlee! 












































































Letters From the People 


Two Heroes 
St. Louis, November 30th, 1919. 
I:ditor of Reepy’s Mirror: 

There came to our city last week the 
greatest the greatest war. I 
would not, if I could, detract one atom 
of praise and credit that comes to him 
for his almost marvelous deeds of per- 
The modest way he has 
carried since his great fame 
came to him, the absence in him of that 
proverbial hero-swagger which is often 
so illy concealed behind words of self 
depreciation, has added very greatly to 
his credit. To this must also be added, 
the very praiseworthy and laudable en- 
terprise to which he has consecrated his 


hero of 


sonal prowess. 
himself 


time and the monetary value of his 
popularity. This York hero seems to 
be of the right stuff of which great 


heroes are made, and so, may good luck 
and endless popularity be his, say I. 

As Sergt. York was coming into our 
city, there passed out, not only from 
the confines of the city, but from the 
portals of this mortal life, one of those 
nameless heroes, whom no shouts ac- 
claim, no praises reward. This simple 
life, if fully told, the hourly, daily and 
yearly struggle against pain and misfor- 
tune, would make even York’s great feat 
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seem casy, and no one would sooner 
acknowledge this than the big Tennes- 


sean, himself. 


deeds, under the fire 
battle, the 
strength of a clean, healthy young body, 
were done in a few golden hours of 
splendid chance; the heroism of this 
nameless one extended over each long 
The sole support 
of three others more helpless than him- 
self, Fate hurled a dreadful bolt at him, 
and he cut 


Sergeant York's 


and enthusiasm of and in 


day of many years. 


Was down by paralysis. 


Painfully, he struggled to his feet, 
again, but it was a badly shattered 


frame he bore. Part of him was dead, 
but an indomitable will forced the liv- 
ing portion to carry this burden, and 
he resumed his task. Fatality seems to 
attract fatality: the crippled man was 
caught in a street car accident and still 
further battered up. It seemed impos- 
sible for him to go on, after this, but 
the human will is a mighty power, and 
this piece of a man, managed to “carry 
on, 


For years a familiar sight on a quiet 
side street near the city limits, was this 
frail man as he passed on his way to 
and from the street car that carried him 
to his work. With his head proudly 
erect, his fierce blue eyes looking neith- 
er to the left nor right, but gazing de- 
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fiantly, even truculently, ahead, he passed, 
just barely able to drag one helpless leg 
If you came 
close enough how the 
muscles in the face were convulsively 
twitching, showing signs of the great 
effort his motion cost. 

Watching him reminded you of some 
crippled ship painfully working its way 
to port. It must have required a miracle 
of will power each morning to start 
that poor body upon its daily journey. 
No one ever heard him complain, or say 
his lot was hard. If you spoke to him, 
he answered with the easy conversation- 
al coin of the average business man fed 
upon newspaper headlines, curiously in- 
curious about the weightier things of lit- 
erature or life. It was impossible to 
pity him to his face, for a fierce air of 
“mind your own business,” always kept 


a few inches at a time. 


you could see 


people at a distance. 

Of late he had ceased the regular trips 
down town, but attempted some busi- 
ness from his home. This tribute to 
his enemy went very hard with him, 









and he failed very rapidly afterwards, 


I saw him upon the occasion of what 


was his last, labored passage up the 
street. 1 thought then, it would be the 
last. The proud old head was just as 


erect as ever, the blue eyes blazed like 
stars in their sunken sockets, the bull 
dog jaws were aggressive still, but the 
face was crossed with spasms of pain. 
No one could tell what that trip cost 
Several times he stopped altogeth- 
er, then moved, O so pitifully slow. 
When he reached his gate he turned, 
and his gaze swept down the street. 
What for, none could tell. At any rate, 
it was his last sight of the Golgotha 
way his poor feet had traveled so many 
weary times. Perhaps, he said “Good- 
bye” to it; who knows? That was only 
a few days ago. Today, there is a 
fluttering bit of black upon his door. 
Gaunt, grim old man, it was a hollow 
victory Death won over you! Many 
times vou had fearlessly faced the great 
tyrant, and laughed at his power. Now, 
I would tke to think that in the hour 


him. 
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Stunning long Kolinsky Cape 








¢. Rich Mole Coats in 30 and 36 inch 
4 ; box and long models 
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Luxurious Hudson Bay Sable 


$1350 
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HRISTMAS morning will be happy for her, if she 
discovers among her gifts a Fur Coat, Stole or Cape 
—and no remembrance will be received with greater | 
_ pleasure. 


The distinctive Furs that we are offering, in the smartness of their i 
styling, the quality of their pelts and in the excellence of their | 
Originality and cleverness upon ; Ht 
the part of the designers, and the highest quality pelts obtainable, 
have been combined and, as a result, Fur modes are presented 
that will more than meet every requirement as to fashion and 


workmanship, spell perfection. 


good taste. 


Natural Squirrel Coats, in smart U 
plain and contrasting trimmed models, 
priced upwards from 


$525.00 


Box 


$375 to $1200 and 


Smart Stone Marten Cape 


Throw $785 $1225 
Beautiful Ermine Throw, long and 
wide $325 


Silky Black Lynx Cape, Scarfs 
and Throws, priced upwards from 
$49.75 
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leopard, civet cat, natural raccoon and 
muskrat, priced upward from 


Natural and Taupe Nutria 30-inch 


anileicwre 


(FUR SHOP—Third Floor) 


Favorab!e pricings are also an interesting feature-—for these Furs could not be 
a little later for the price prevailing today. 


nusual Automobile Coats of 


$255 


Coats, also 45-inch length, plain 


trimmed; priced upwards from 
$298.50 


Long KolinskyThrows, Capes and 
Scarfs, priced upwards from $185 


Modish Capes of selected Jap 
Mink skins trimmed with tails 


$439.50 wards from $325 iH 
Skunk Marten Capes, Throws Natural Blue Fox Scarfs fl 
and Scarfs $35 to $450 $500 


Modish Hudson 
Box Coats 


Kolinsky Marmot Coats, 30 and 
36-inch lengths, plain and contrasting 
fur trimmed 


Attractive Mink Capes, 
and Throws, priced upwards from $55 


Rich Silver Fox Scarfs, priced up- 


duplicated 


Seal 36-Inch 
$495 


$119.50 to $182.50 


Chokers 









































of your defeat, you found in the face 
of your Conqueror, not the image of 
dread, some are led to expect, but the 
pitying eyes and the unfathomable love 
of God’s Great Angel of Perfect Peace. 
Vircit Epwarps. 


x 
What the Women Can Do 
Girard, Ohio, Nov. 28, 1919. 
[iditor of REEDY’s MuIrrRoR: 

I liked the piece you wrote for your 
paper about “The Two Terrors.” I 
wish vou might keep standing in black 
face type all of that part of it which 
dealt with the danger of interfering 
with free speech. 

The newspapers have simply gone wild 
on the subject of the crime of criti- 
cizing the government. A great many 
people seem to think it is a misdemean- 
or, if not actually a crime, to say any- 
thing at all in criticism of the govern- 
ment as it is. We must do something 
to change this habit of thought. 

It has occurred to me that what we 
need is much reiteration of a few sen- 
tences from the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence; and I respectfully suggest to 
the women of these United States, who 
by constant repetition of a few phrases 
from the second paragraph of the Decla- 
ration won political enfranchisement for 
the women of the United States, that 
they now add the phrases which we have 
hitherto neglected. For fifty years these 
women rung all the changes on: 

“We hold these truths to be self- 
evident, that all men are created equal, 
that they are endowed, by their Creator 
with certain inalienable rights, that 
among these are life, liberty and the 
pursuit of happiness. To secure these 
rights governments were _ instituted 
among men deriving their just powers 
from the consent of the governed.” 

Now let them add that: 

“Whenever any form of government 
becomes destructive of these ends it is 
the right of the people to alter or to 
abolish it and to institute new govern- 
ment, laying its foundation on such 
principles, and organizing its powers in 
such form as to them shall seem most 
likely to effect their safety and happi- 
ness.” 

And if they will hammer away at this 
as faithfully as they did at the preceding 
clauses, who knows how much good they 
may accomplish? It ought not to take 
~o long to win back freedom of speech 
as it did to win votes for women. 

ELIzAneTH J. HaAuser. 


of 
He Doesn't Like the Mirror 

Bientfait, Sask, Can., Noy. 18, 1919. 
i:ditor of Rerpy’s Mirror: 

{ have decided to decline to receive 
the Mirror any longer and you may re- 
tain the unexpired subscription. Don’t 
Know as it will interest you to know 
why I have taken this stand, but will 
inform you anyway. I have decided to 
withdrav’ any support from any paper 
or magazine that upholds or condones 
the exploiting system in any way what- 
ver. I realize this will have about as 
much effect as taking one flake from a 
snow storm, but to come in contact with 
defense or condoning of the exploiting 
system has anything but a pleasing ef- 
fect upon my self-conscious mind. Fur- 
ther a man who still suggests that re- 
liance can be had on any form of gov- 
ernment, after every form has failed 
for thousands of years, is not interest- 
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ing to me. The morals of the press are 
positively criminal. They appeal to the 
primitive instincts in man in the name 
of virtue, laws and convention. Who 
made this one-sided virtue, laws and 
convention? In whose interest were 
they formulated? Are they not the sur- 
vival of barbarity, when kings had di- 
vine rights, and the favored few done 
as they pleased? However, my stand 
is taken. I shall withdraw my support 
wherever I can from all defense of ex- 
ploitation or interference with freedom. 
If enough people would take this stand 
it would liberate you to express your 
best thought without interference. Only 
a few years since Russia was sending 
her would-be liberators into exile or 
prison. Other autocrats have taken 
their places and are doing to the former 
tvrants what they done to those in their 
the saddle in the 
what was formerly 
Will their turn come 


power. Those in 
U. S. are doing 
done in Russia. 
next? 

Respectfully yours, and I hope for 
your liberation, W. P. Tusss. 

Personal—-Make any use of this you 
like. It is yours, 


fe “fe je 


Three Good Ones 
By C. J. F. 

He who gets around without paying 
railroad fare or eating in the diner, 
merely bound for the sunset and thus 
leaving the beaten track, has of neces- 
sity a viewpoint different from that of 
the average man. He sees men as they 
are, which is very different from the ap- 
pearance they present when on guard. 
Such a one is not apt to paint man as 
either angel or devil. He will see in 
nim, as Huxley has it, horse-nervous- 
ass-stubbornness and camel-mali- 
with an occasional dash of 
the divine. Take Morley Roberts tor 
example. Roberts wandered in odd cor- 
ners of the world, at one time herding 
sheep in Tom Green county, Texas. And 
of all human occupations that is the 
most soul-killing. He lived on a hand- 
ful of beans and a spare slice of bacon. 
liis home was four panels set -in a 
square ,and his belongings were hung 
mesquite tree to preserve them 
But he had seen, and 


ness, 
ciousness, 


in a 
irom the coyotes. 


known, men and women, and, in_ his 
pastoral occupation, digested his ex- 
periences. Wherefore when Roberts 


wrote romance, he wrote it from the 
viewpoint of a man who saw nature 
stripped clean. That shocked many. 
Heads were doubtfully shaken when his 
“Time and Thomas Waring” (Put- 
nam’s) appeared. But nevertheless he 
created in [Varing a living, breathing 
naturally under the 
as you 


character, acting 
pressure of circumstances, acting 
or | would or should have done. Then 
there was little Jcunie, a warm, sweet, 
loving creature, a Yoletta in civiliza- 
tion. One does not forget cither chief 
character in this story of the confliet 
between passion and destiny. 
Something of the same sort of thing 
Roberts has done in his new “Hearts 
of Women.” There is young Theo, 
who, seeing a comely man, and circum- 
stances favoring a conventional union 
being adverse, accepts unmarried 
motherhood. Others have done the 
same. Many others would like to do so 
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but lack courage. There is Beatrtce, 
too, faced by the seriousness of middle 
age and still unmarried. She hungers 
for love and at last finds it in a man 
already married. But little Annie— 
Annie who loves a gentle heart but is 
married to a Caliban—her part is tragic, 
You may imagine from this what the 
book is like as to story. If you know 
life as it is, if you have accepted the 
fact that. marriage ends nothing and 
commences everything, you will be glad 
that Morley Roberts saw things straight 
and wrote about them plainly—that he 
learned men and women and their ways, 
and painted characters acting 
naturally under natural conditions. The 
Comstock-Sumner school who would 
hang a fig leaf to the infant hips, may 
judge otherwise. They may talk of un- 
wholesome suggestiveness and all that 
kind of thing and others may follow 
suit, for much that passes for criticism 
is inconceivably stupid and wuintelli- 
gent, but for. all that Roberts has made 
a book that many of us would give ten 
years of our life to have made. Rob- 
erts is lucid, picturesque and unfail- 
ingly interesting. 


has 


*” 


Another writer who has produced a 
book of high interest, that is really a 
peep behind the scenes, is William W. 
Ellswerth. It is called the “Golden Age 
of Authors,” (Houghton-Mifflin Co, 
New York). In an easy, sprightly se- 
ries of sketches this ex-publisher, as if 
writing for his own amusement, lets 
loose on the reader a flood of informa- 
tion regarding the authors he has met 
and known. Mr. Ellsworth would seem 
to be a man with a wonderful memory 
and remarkable conversational powers. 
He is never petty and never personal 
in his judgments. There are curious 
things he tells us, as, for example, that 
when Harold Bell Wright starts to 
write one of his best sellers, he fur- 
nishes himself with a dozen 2x4 scant- 
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lings, a bale of burlap and a box full of 
index cards, and with these evolves a 
novel, not naming a character until the 
book is completed. One imagines 
Thackeray and Fielding on high Olym- 
pus looking down over the ethereal 
ramparts, at Wright in his khaki-colored 
tent. Then this of Jack London by 
way of further example. He drew ad- 
vances from his publishers until they 
“quit cold.” He set out a hundred thou- 
sand cucalyptus trees on his place at 
Glen Allen with a pay roll of $2000 a 
month while the work was going on. He 
started to put a $3500 roof on his house. 
Then he wanted $2500 for a stud horse, 
and the publishers found that the last 
straw. There are other side lights on 
literary and semi-literary emoluments. 
Thus, Dana could find no publisher for 
a long time for his “Two Years Before 
the Mast” and finally sold it for two 
hundred and fifty dollars. Stevenson 
received one hundred dollars for his 
“Virginibus Puerisque.” The back cover 
of the Ladics’ Home Journal costs for 
a single issue ad in color twelve thou- 
sand dollars, and the double page in 
the middle of the Saturday Evening 
Post fourteen thousand dollars. One 
meets too Mark Twain, Artemus Ward, 
Richard Watson Gilder, H. G. Wells, 
Stanford White, Edward W._ Bok, 
Chesterton and others, but meets them 
as men, not as heroes set up for wor- 
ship. It is a book that will win its 
audience easily. It will find a place on 
the shelves between the D’Isaraeli vol- 
umes on authors, and Colton’s “Man- 
hattan,” for it is one of that class of 
books that a man picks up at odd mo- 
ments when nothing else attracts. 
‘ 
find a new 


(See “Pins 


Emanuel Morgan must 
word for John Masefield. 
for Wings.) There are no tears in 
his new narrative poem, neither are 
there ships. The tempo of John Mase- 


field’s new book, “Reynard the Fox” 
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(The Macmillan Co., 
allegro con brio so to 
pulsating life. 
ine the harness room at. the “‘Cock and 


New York) is 
speak. It is 
Here is a sample. Imag- 


Pye” and the arriving hunting party: 
The parson and his sporting wife, 
She was a stout one, full of life, 
With red, quick, kindly, manly face, 
She held the knave, queen, king and ace, 
In every hand she played with men, 
She was no sister to the hen, 

But fierce and minded to de queen. 
She wore a coat and skirt of green, 
A waistcoat cut of hunting red, 

Her tie pin was a fox’s head. 

Does not that bring back the Tabard 
Inn in Southwark? And here again is 
a vivid and realistic picture: 

Two bright young women... . 

Their cycling suits were tailor-made, 

Smart, mannish, pert, but feminine, 

The color and the sest of wine 

Was in their presence and their bearing ; 

Like spring, they brought the thought 
of pairing. 

The parson’s lady thought them pert, 
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And they could mock at men and flirt, 

Do billiard tricks with corks and pen- 
nies, 

Sing ragtime songs and win at tennis 

The silver cigarette cash prize. 

They had good color and bright eyes, 

Bright hair, bright teeth and pretty skin, 

Which many lads had longed to win 

On darkened stairways after dances. 

Their reading was the last romances, 

And they were dashing hockey players 

Men called them “Jill and Joan the 
slayers.” 

Or here for the lover of dogs. Can 

you beat it? 

They were a lovely pack for looks; 

Their forelegs drumsticked without 
crooks, 

Straight, without overtread or bend, 

Muscled to gallop to the end, 

With neat feet round as any cat’s, 

Great chested, muscled in the slats, 

Bright, clean, shortcoated, broad in 
smoulder. 

With  stag-like 
smolder. 


that seemed to 
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The heads well-cocked, the clean necks 
strong, 
broad, 
long, 

And like all racers in the thighs; 

Their noses exquisitely wise, 

Their minds being memories of smells; 
Their voices like a ring of bells; 
Their sterns all spirit, cock and feather; 
Their colors like the English weather. 


Brows ears close, the muazles 


It is Chaucer redivivus, plus descrip- 
tive Dickens at his best, with a super- 
lative John Still thrown in for full 
measure, and if vou do not remember 
John Still, you may recall the drinking 
song in his “Gammer Gurton,” “Jolly 
Good Ale and Old.” And more than all 
this, your heart aches for pity of the 
fox as he runs before the dogs, and it 
gives a great leap of joy when he es- 
capes the that. has hung upon 
his flanks in the long, fierce tortuous 
run. Masefield gives us hunting’s pas- 
sion from the point of view of hunter 
and hunted, and not all the human joy 
of the chase can be made to offset 
the throbbing agony of the fleet-footed 


death 


quarry. 
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Plagiarism 
By W. M. R. 

In the latest issue of the Nonpartizan 
Review there appeared a story by Clare 
Amberton entitled “Unto Others” In 
a recent issue of the New York Times 
Review of Books, a correspondent 
called attention to the striking similar- 
ity of that story to a short story by 
Jacob Davis, reprinted in Reepy’s Mir- 
Advocate, en- 
in 1918, which story 
Willard Huntington 
Wright to be a paraphrase of a playlet 
called presented at the 
Grand which Mr. 
Wright had translated and printed in 
the Smart Set when he was the editor 
of that publication. 


RoR from the Harvard 
tled “The Striker,” 
was declared by 

“Sabotage,” 


Guignol, in Paris, 


The theme of the story, in the rough, 
was a man employed in the lighting 
plant of the citv. The employes of the 
lighting plant were to go on strike at a 
given time. 
the rights of the poor and the wrongs 
done by the employers. His child was 
ill. A surgeon was called. An opera- 
tion The surgeon pre- 
pared for and began the operation. In 
the midst thereof the strike hour struck. 
The lights went out. The operation was 
halted. The striker’s child died. 


The man was eloquent over 


Was necessary. 


Mr. Jacob Davis replies to the corre- 
spondent of the Times in the following 
letter : 

Pittsburgh, Nov. 10. 

The New York Times Review of Books: 

I have just read “Constant Reader’s” 
communication in The New York Times 
Review of Books concerning the plot 
of Clare Amberton’s “Unto Others” and 
its previous incarnations, which are 
“Sabotage” and my story “The Striker.” 

“The Striker” was submitted in Eng- 

lish 5 at Harvard College to Dean 
sriggs, as a class theme. With the 
few revisions suggested by class dis- 
cussion, I had the story printed in the 
Harvard Advocate, and thought the mat- 
ter ended when the reviewer in the 
Harvard Crimson failed to give the 
story any notice. 

But others paid me the compliment of 





reading it. I learn with gratification 
that it was reprinted in RrEEpy’s Mirror 
and praised for its dramatic quality, 
And I learn with amusement that Wil- 
lard Huntington Wright damns me as a 
plagiarist and assures his readers that 
my plagiarism was badly bungled. 

All of which many a 
chuckle on this pleasant Sunday after- 
noon. Of course, Mr. Wright does not 
know that I never even heard of mon- 
sieurs Hellem, Valcros, and d’Estoc; 
nor that for all 1 knew at the time the 
Grand Guignol might have been a bur- 
lesque house, or a dime museum, or a 
Parisian version of “Nelly, the Beauti- 
ful Cloak Model.” Naturally, he is not 
aware of the fact that when my story 
wes written I had just finished my first 
year of French at college, and was find- 
ing too much trouble with my assigned 
classics to haunt. the repertoire of the 
Grand Guignol for one-acters to steal. 
As for my reading Mr. Wright’s trans- 
lation of “Sabotage,” Mr. Wright does 
not know that neither I nor any of the 
men I know regarded the Smart Set, in 
the editorship of Willard Huntington 
Wright, worth a Harvard junior’s time 
-~and 25 cents. 

Great minds run in the same chan- 
nels. Need there be a fly in the cosmic 
ointment for three small minds to hit 
upon the same plot? And, above all, 
need Willard Huntington Wright, ex- 
editor of the Smart Set and author of 
“The Man of Promise,” that volume of 
literary nicety and Conradian symmetry, 
grow eloquent about crudities ? 

Jacos Davis, 
(Harvard, 1919.) 


affords me 


Now what's to be said or done about 
this? Mr. Davis must be given credit 
for telling the truth when he says he 
never saw the play “Sabotage,” or Mr. 
Wright's translation thereof. Miss Am- 
berton should be credited similarly if 
she says she never saw either “Sabot- 
age” or “The Striker.” Is or is not the 
central idea or theme one that would be 
likely to be conceived by three or even 
more writers and expressed in prac- 
tically the same form? That theme is 
the bringing a strike tragically home 
to a striker. There had been talk of a 
great strike in Paris involving the light- 
ing plants. Some hundreds of thousands 
of people, even millions, had been moved 
to think of what such a strike might 
mean to certain individuals in certain 
possible or even probable situations. 
What is the degree of probability that 
three or more people who were writers 
would hit upon the combination—a 
striking father, a sick child, an opera- 
tion necessary at night, the light going 
out at the hour set for the strike, and 


while the operation was being  per- 
formed? Now that the situation is 
stated, how many people will say: 


“Why, of course; the situation must 
have suggested itself to many writers.” 
But that verdict is inconclusive. The 
idea seems almost inevitable to anyone, 
once it is formulated. It is as natural 
as the suggestion in the case of con- 
flict between any two great rival houses 
or nations of the dramatic device of 
making a young man of one house or 
nation fall in love with a young woman 
of the other. A million people might 
think of it. A million people or more 
read of the threat of the electric light 
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conclusion 
where others have failed because he 





strike in Paris. Most people are em- 
pryo dramatists Is it a marvel that 
three people should have the same fancy 
for a dramatic incident growing out of 
the strike and, so to say, punishing the 
striker? There are only a few plots 
in the world, as there are said to be 
only six original funny stories from 
which all others derive. Is it possible 
that someone else in France, England, 
Germany, Australia, Italy, the United 
tates or oOtherwhere thought of the 
same material for a plot and put. it in 
play or story form before the authors 
of “Sabotage?” There isn’t any answer 
to all these questions. I remember that 
Lucretius said that the universe was a 
fortuitous congregation of atoms. To 
the query as to the probability or possi- 
bility of exactly that congregation or 
concatenation or combination of atoms 
that make this world exactly as it is, 
Lucretius made reply to the effect that 
with an infinite number of atoms and 
an infinite number of combinations in 
which they might arrange themselves, 
any combination was pessible, and this 
one among the rest. So some people 
may say about situations for plays or 
The conceivable situations are 
few in number. The number of people 
looking for situations for plays or 
stories is—Lord knows how many. The 
same situations must come simulta- 
neously to multitudes from the printed 
news of such an event as a strike or a 
strike in a lighting plant. 
And that being so, why talk about 
plagiarism? Doesn't life plagiarise it- 
self all the time? 
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Nicolai Lenin 
By Alma Meyer 


HEN the peace treaty, sugar 

Wy shortage, coal strike and pro- 
hibition desert the front. pages, 
doubtless the pleas of the United States 
soldiers now in Russia to be returned 
will again be allotted space and our at- 
tention once more given to that country. 
Any American wishing to be prepared 
for that day can well inform his mind 
through reading a book published by 
Scott and Seltzer (New York) “Lenin: 
the Man and His Work,” being primar- 
ily the impressions of Albert Rhys Wil- 
liams during ten months of work in 
Russia, supplemented by those of Ray- 
mond Robins and Arthur Ransome. 
With the respective views of the two 
latter, Americans are more or 
familiar through the lecture tour of Col- 
onel Robins and Mr. Ransome’s “Rus- 
sia in 1919” (Huebsch, New York) re- 
Viewed in the Mrrror some three months 


ago. 


less 


The first quality of this book which 
will commend it to the reader will be 
its comparative brevity; the second the 
delightful absence of all technicalities 
and learned economic dissertations; a 
third its directness of purpose and strict 
adherence to that purpose. We are 
shown Lenin at work, at his desk, lec- 
turing or debating, in the field; and 
through his methods and achievements 
we glimpse his great character. There 
is no intrusion of other personalities— 
even Trotzky is mentioned but once. 

After reading it one is forced to the 
that Lenin has succeeded 
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possesses two familiar yet uncommon 
virtues: he is unselfish and he is kind. 
Indeed Frank Vanderlip—of unhappy 
memory—is quoted as saying of him: 
“In his mind every motive was fine; 
every act moved by patriotic love and 
sympathy the people.” Also—O 
shades of diplomacy!—he is frank and 
he is sincere. He is shown to be un- 
afraid in danger, cool in the midst of 


for 


wise his fare. Often his tea was with- 
out sugar, for it is written in the Com- 
munist credo that none shall have cake 
until all have bread. Even when con- 
valescing from the attack on his life 
he stubbornly refused the food which 
the physicians prescribed because it was 
not obtainable on his food card. That 
might smack of affectation were it not 
the natural indifference of a man en- 
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From eighteen to twenty-four hours a 
day is his usual stint. He writes hun- 
dreds of letters with his own hands; he 
interviews ambassadors, generals, work- 
men’s delegations; he plans and exe- 
cutes a political or military campaign; 
he does any work that the good of his 
people may require. As an instance of 
Lenin’s sound judgment and iron will 
Williams tells of a delegation of work- 


strife, courteous under provocation, 
calm, equable, considerate—in — short, 
just about the complete opposite of the 
popular conception of a Bolshevik. 
The characteristic which seems to 
have appealed strongly to the populace 
was his determination to share in their 
discomforts as well as their dangers. 
Schchi and borshch, slabs of black 
bread, tea and porridge which made up 
the fare of the proletariat were like- 


age workman. 


gaged upon a great project to such a 
trifle as his personal comfort. 
the first principles of the Communists 
was that the pay of an official should 
not be larger than the pay of the aver- 
A result of this is that 
the premier of all the Russias receives 
a salary of less than two hundred dol- 
lars a month. 

Though he has the workingman’s sal- 
ary he has not the workingman’s hours. 


One of 


ingmen who came to Lenin asking if he 
could decree the nationalization of their 
factory. Lenin explained that it was 
exceedingly simple, requiring merely 
the filling out of a blank and the suf- 
fixing of his signature, but first he must 
ask them a few questions. Did they 
know where to get the raw materials 
for their factory? Did they understand 
the keeping of accounts? Had they 
worked out a method for keeping up 
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FURS AND MYSTERY 


The lynx is an animal that is rapidly 

becoming extinct, being now found 
only in the Pyrenees mountains of 
France, in dwindling numbers, and 
in the wilder sections of Canada and 
Alaska. 


The European species is the largest 
and most beautiful of the lynx fam- 
ily, the fur being long, dense and lus- 
trous, of exquisite chestnut brown 
diversified with black. 


The Canadian and Alaskan member ; 
of the family are of a dark gray 
across the back, reddish gray on the 
sides and lighter on the under parts 
The markings resemble spots an’ 
dashes and are of black and brown. 


a rich, deep brown or black and pre 


treated in this manner. 


It would be a fine thing and a re- 
markable one, were we able to sav 
that lvnx is a fur that has escaped 
imitation, but unfortunately it is 
not so. 


The lowlv hare can be treated and 
dved in such a way as to crudely re- 
semble lvnx, and many dollars of il- 
Jezitimate profit have found their 
way into the faithless dealer’s pocket 
by the deception. 


A finer substitute, and therefore a 
more dangerous one, is none other 
then our American raccoon, treated 
with a dose of dye. Like many other 
imitations it would not be dishonest 
if a dealer, where fairly good skins 
are used, would show the genrine 
and then the substitute—AS A SUB- 
STITUTE— each at its proper pricirg 
and leave it to the customer to de- 
cide. But there’s no long profit in 
that sort of a deal, so the faithless 
vigorously continue their rtnisrepr2- 
sentation. 


REWARE OF THE 
SHEEP’S CLOTHING. 

(To Be Continued.) 
Copyright, 19219. 
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1867. 


A blend of refinement and 
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production? Had they a market im 
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j,enin saw certain defeat and was op- 


While watching so closely events in 


his own country he keeps his eye and 


When we recall how enthusiastically 
we accepted President Wilson’s “foyr. 

































































































































which to sell their product? All these posed to fighting, yet while sending 
questions being answered in the nega- broadcast printed appeals for nonresist- his mind on other countries and is not teen points,” and how at least one great | 
tive, Lenin sent them away without the ance, he prepared for defense. One of easily deceived. In April of 1918 when European nation accepted them, it jg 
coveted nationalization decree yet sent his first acts was to send to the fortress Mr. Williams and Col. Robins were ex- amazing to learn that the Russian work. 
them away satisfied. Of course that of Peter and Paul for the military pecting recognition of the Lenin gov- ingman’s reaction to them when dis- 
doesn’t conform with press reports of strategists confined there and beg their ernment by America Lenin told them tributed by our propagandists was: ( 
similar occurrences, but Rhys Williams advice for a defense of Petrograd. He that finance-capital wanted control of “They are President Wilson’s ideals; 1 
was there and the chances are that the is not one who holds that nothing but Siberia and American soldiers would be they will not be in the peace treaty un- s 
correspondent who sent the press re- evil can emanate from his political sent to help get it. In June of that year less the workers have control of the : 
port was not. enemies. The military advice given, the “our boys” landed, and the sad thing governments.” The Russian working- C 
Another evidence of Lenin's ability commanders were returned to their is that those who have survived are still man knows government and economics, é 
was during the advance of the Germans. fortress for safe keeping and for safety. there. The rudiments of his education are the I 
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knowledge of the difference between so- 
cialism, syvndicalism, anarchism. These 
Russians, oppressed for centuries, im 
poverished, uneducated, their numbers 
decimated by war, don’t seem to be do- 
ing so badly for themselves. Can it be 
our ignorance of the true nature of 
their policies which make those policies 
seem so base? We read that the 
strength of the soviet government rests 
on the solid achievements of the work- 
ers and peasants: they have started new 
processes for the manufacture of linen, 
matches and the utilization of the great 
peat beds of Russia. They have com- 
pleted vast engineering enterprises rang- 
ing from the setting up of power plants 
and electric stations to the dredging of 
the great canal between the Baltic sea 
and the Volga river. This has been done 
with the aid of efficiency experts, chief 
among them Taylor of America. “Our 
republic is a producers’ republic,” Lenin 
once told Colonel Robins. There have 
grown up ten universities, scores of 
theatres, thousands of libraries and com- 
mon schools by the tens of thousands. 
It is the government which has accom- 
plished all this in so short a time that 
the allies with the aid of America seek 
to overthrow. Do we want to? Should 
we? There are signs that Lloyd George 
and Bonar Law do not, and_ believe 
that they cannot. 

What the Russian government 
done is what we have been decrying as 
Bolshevism. Listen to Raymond 
Robins’ definition of it: “The people 
who tell you that the soviet system is 
nothing but riots and robberies and 
mobs and massacres are leading you to 
your own destruction. Bolshevism is a 
system which in practice, on its record, 
can put human beings, in millions, into 
an ordered social group, and can get 
loyalty from them and obedience and 
organized consent, sometimes by free 
will, sometimes by compulsion, but al- 
furtherance of an organized 


has 


ways in 
idea.”’ 

While Lenin is the center of the pres- 
ent government Rhys Williams agrees 
with him that its success does not de- 
pend upon Lenin or his confreres. The 
real revolution was not the revolt 
against the Czar which began some two 
years ago. That was but the spectacu- 
lar blow which caught the attention of 
the world. The true revolution has 
been brewing for centuries and at last 
has found utterance. Its fate lies with 
the masses, in their discipline and de- 
vOtion. Having a wise and just leader 
they seem to have succeeded fairly well, 
thus far. 
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Art and Business 


One of those country gentlemen who 
own a farm in Brown County, but lives 
in Indianapolis and only spends his week- 
ends on the farm, asked one of his 
neighbors down in Brown: “Did you 
know that T. C. Steele sold the picture 
that he painted on your farm?” The 
farmer made no reply to this, and then 
the country gentleman told him the price 
Mr, Steele got for the canvas. “I just 
wish I had known the feller liked the 
place well enough to pay that for a 
Picture of it,” the farmer said, “I'd a’ 
sold him the farm for $200 less than 
that.” 
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People Who “Do” Things 


By Daniel A. Lord, S. J. 

It would be almost enough to say of 
her that she joined by a hyphen two of 
the most famous names that ever slipped 
out of England. Also, she kept a lorg- 
nette and a social secretary, and one eye 
on the society column where persons 
who matter oft do congregate. For her 
the world was made up of persons who 
matter and persons who don’t, and the 
entire list of the first class she had writ- 
ten in a limp leather memorandum book 
the size of a small card-case. These 
favored few were either persons of 
blood, blue and preferably a bit thin, 
or persons who do things. 

Doing things was the touchstone of 
worth. One was interesting if one did 
things—accenting the “did”; if not... 
well, Mrs. Beverly-Byson would raise 
eyebrows prematurely white with hoar 
frost and beg in a helpless movement of 
her shoulder that you hold her excused. 
Persons who did not do things—now 
accenting equally the verb and the noun 
---could hardly hope to climb the ice- 
crusted steps of Mrs. Beverly-Byson’s 
town house, much less aspire to a week- 
end refrigeration at her cottage on the 
Sound. 

Of course to the mind of Mrs. 
Beverly-Byson, “doing things” had none 
of the ample inclusiveness suggested by 
those two small words. “Do,” by the 
very nature of things verbal, is an ener- 
getic little body, limitless in its activities. 
You remember, for example, how de- 
liciously you shuddered over the vague 
threat of Macheth’s witch to “do and 
do and do;” it suggested such widely 
terrible possibilities, anything from 
tweaking a nose to firing a castle or 
sending a soul shuddering to its doom. 
And “things ;” well, “things” is a sort of 
etymological carry-all, a verbal munici- 
pal bus into which you can pack all the 
nouns, proper and improper, in our lan- 
guage. Ah, but not when Mrs. Beverly- 
Byson uttered them, as just now she is 
doing to her social secretary. 

“\Ve want none but interesting peo- 
ple,” she was saying, and her voice had 
the sad, remote, frigid note of water drip- 
ping in the far-off recesses of a cave or 
into the pan under the family ice-chest. 
“Roland Wear who does those charming 
bits of plastic enamel and Guenevere 
Hfypatia, who does those startling East- 
ern dances, and Byron Sylvian, who does 
such weird, odd, impressionistic verse, 
and Hoffman Smythe, who does those 
odd improvisations on the piano, and 
Gertrude Van Poor, who did such a 
delightfully wicked one-act play for the 
Strollers last month, and Horace Lytton, 
who is doing such remarkable things 
with Russian wolf hounds. Can you 
think of any more we should include, 
people who matter, you know; people 
who do things?” 

Miss Gilsen, social secretary, laid down 
her plain black fountain pen wearily. 
This everlasting contact with zero 
weather had done its work at last and 
she was sighing, oh, so fondly, for the 
warmth of genuineness, the freshness of 
sincerity, the vivifying breeze of laugh- 
ter that had not been strained through 
faultless teeth. Besides, she and a hearty 
auto-salesman had last evening given a 
final pat to a little apartment far, far 


from the Ritz-Carlton, and she didn’t 


care. So when she had laid aside her 
plain black pen, she opened her mouth 
and spake. 

“Oh, dear, yes; you’ve omitted untold 
people who do things, most interesting, 
important, entertaining things.” 

Mrs. Beverly-Byson thawed to a trifle 
below freezing, and leaned forward be- 
yond her normal perpendicular. 

“Really?” she said. “Tell me some of 
them. People who do things are so rare, 
you know.” 

Miss Gilsen breathed a wordless prayer 
and plunged in. “Out in the solitude of 
a Harlem kitchenette with no company 
save the icebox—which isn’t such chilly 
company, after all—and the gas range, 
which range is very limited indeed, and 
the kitchen cabinet, containing uncounted 
bottles and jars never filled in the his- 
tory of man, Hulda the cook with deft 
fingers and light fashions her dainty bit 
No lasting statuette in 
bronze or ivory is hers. No. artistic 
passion floods her calm soul as_ she 
builds and fills and pats and shapes to 
sensucusly beautiful curves. Yet Hulda 
the cook does things that matter su- 
premely, that bring light to the eye and 
water to the most. spirituelle mouths. 
Hulda does cherry pies. Shall we in- 
vite her? 

Mrs. Beverly-Byson, whose most 
violent display of amusement consisted 
in showing briefly six perfect upper 
teeth, gasped. Obviously this was 
humor. But Miss Gilsen hurried on. 

“Then there is young Arthur, salary 
twenty-five a week; family, one wife and 
two glorious kiddies. Arthur is quite 
supreme in his line. Tired though he 
be at the end of his day over the ledger, 
he can fling himself on his knees and 
imitate a bear with such hilarious per- 
fection that Cissy and Arthur II roll 
on the rug in an ecstasy of mirth as he 
worries them with a_bearlike growl, 
while Honey, her hands still moist with 
the steam of boiling potatoes, leans 
against the door-jam to laugh until her 
sides ache. Then, deft parlor enter- 
tainer that he is, he can leap into a 
new role, playing bandit caught in the 
trap set by two crowing sheriffs. Or, 
behold, this gay master of pantomine 
turns himself swiftly into a_ spirited 
barb, and with the two straddling his 
back, puts through the paces of a 
thoroughbred. And all the while the 
tiny flat, cozily cheap, pitifully beautiful, 
rings with a merriment like the gayest 
laughter of fairies under an August 
moon. Young Arthur does parlor en- 
tertaining superbly. Shall we invite him? 

“Of course, we mustn’t forget Honey, 
his wife. Just look for a second at that 
flat. Isn't it sweet; isn’t it homey? 
That rug, each bare spot hid by a care- 
fully set chair; that vigorously dusted 
and rubbed, but thinly veneered parlor 
set—you’ve never seen that kind at $5 
down and $5 a week; the crisp, clean, 
cool and cheap curtains; the walls grace- 
fully paneled with—-whisper it gently 
strips of crepe paper, and oh, that won- 
derful atmosphere of charm and welcome 
and privacy and cheer—she does all 
that on his salary of twenty-five dollars 
a week. She is a supreme house 
decorator, a skilled home-maker, a mis- 
tress of the art of making a gas log 
seem like a manorial hearth, a plain oak 
dining table glow with the charm that 
is more lovely than the glitter of crystal 


of plastic art. 
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and the restful sheen of silver under 
shaded lights. Honey does things, too. 
Shall we invite her? 

“Did you ever think of inviting little 
Maisie? Maisie is something of a genius 
in her way; in fact, I think she is one of 
the world’s supreme costume designers. 
To see Maisie floating forth from her 
$3 a week room into the cool of the 
evening is to get a revelation in the 
possibility of clothes. That bright, 
hird-like hat—let no one hint that dash 
of red is a dyed cock’s feather; that 
walking suit that fits her supple form 
as Lucile’s creations never could have 
done—please don’t look too closely at 
the quality of the material or the brave 
lines of braid standing guard against the 
onslaught of time; that dainty waist 
fashioned in weary hours under a single 
light-begrudging bulb; those silk stock- 
ings that cost three dinners and a half 
score breakfasts; those smart shoes with 
the thin leather outsides and the hidden 
mysteries of paper beneath—all that is 
Maisie’s triumph. How does she do it’ 
and all the while keep her lips smiling, 
her eyes pure, her mind fresh and eager, 
and her knees a little roughened from 
praying? There isn’t an answer, unless 
you admit that Maisie is a genius, a 


clothes designer of marvelous. skill. 
Maisie does miracles on ten dollars a 
week, Shall we invite her? 


“Of course there are dozens of others: 
Bill who does such excellent plumbing; 
Harvey, the butcher, who carves a quar- 
ter of beef more skilfully than ever Mr. 
Wear carved a block of marble; Miss 
Barry, the nurse, who does miraculous 
things with a little cotton, a bottle of 
alcohol, and cool, sympathetic hands; old 
Mrs. Grogan, who darns socks for a 
family of twelve so perfectly that you 
can scarcely note a break in the warp 
and woof; Dick Train, who in his Red 





Comrades 


of Peril 


By Randall Parrish 





HE picked him out from 

a dozen men lined up 

in the saloon—for a 
bridegroom. He tried to 
escape the honor. 


But in the end he 
rode into the jaws 
of death for her, 
into the hands of 
the most ruthless 


band of ruffians in 
all that wild country. 
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THEODORE ROOSEVELT 


By WILLIAM ROSCOE THAYER 
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them all—Love and Death,” 


$1.65 net 


THE OUTBOUND | 
ROAD = 


By ARNOLD MULDER 


A story of unusual color and distinc- 
tion, told with a quiet realism and 
vivid sense of dramatic values. 


$1.65 net 


CALIFORNIA 
DESERT TRAILS 


By J. SMEATON CHASE 
The author of ‘‘Yosemite Trails’’ de- 
scribes another of the scenic wonder- 
lands of the West. 
Illustrated, $3.00 net 


THE GRIZZLY 


Our Greatest Wild Animal 
By ENOS A. MILLS 


A book for everyone who feels the lure 
of the great outdoors, or who enjoys 
true stories of adventure. 


Illustrated, $2.00 nel 


OF AUTHORS 


By WILLIAM WEBSTER ELLSWORTH 


“The most fascinating, readable book of recollections I ever got hold of.”— 


Albert Bigelow Paine. 


“You make a whole period in our literature alive and 


marvelously human.”’—Professor Pattee. 
Illustrated, $3.75 net 
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Cross ambulance runs daily races with 
death through the tenement districts; 
and Sister Mary Angela, who makes 
institutional brick and mortar a home 
for weary, forsaken little bodies, and 
pours into souls that never knew other 
than cold neglect something like « 
mother’s love; and—” 

Mrs. Beverly-Byson was on her feet, 
one pale hand resting on the back of her 
chair and a dangerous glitter in her grey 
eves. 

“Miss Gilsen,” she said, and her words 
were like hail-stones flung at a window 
pane, “this frivolity is too absurd. You 
know, I trust, that I cannot endure 
trifling.” 

“Frivolity?” Miss Gilsen looked her 
surprise. “Surely you don’t fancy I’m 
not serious. Don’t you think that these 
people do things supremely worth while? 
If there is frivolity it is certainly in 
believing that only those people matter 
who do silly things like dabbling in bad 
verse, or toying with delicately scented 
badly written plays, or 


- 


vice in 


mussing about meaninglessly in clay; or * 


breeding dogs that will take the place of 
babies. If ‘doing things’ has any real 
meaning, the people I suggest...” 

Mrs. Beverly-Byson swept from the 
room completely enveloped in a mist of 
chilly wrath. Miss Gilsen called a num- 
ber over the phone. 

“Tom,” she asked. 

“Rather,” came the hearty reply. 

“Can you give me the names of one or 
two people who do things that matter?” 

“You lay a large side bet,” was the 
flippant answer. “I know a priest who 
does a marriage so tight that all the 
divorce courts in the country can’t undo 
the knot.” 

“Oh,” sighed Miss Gilsen, “I should 
so like to meet him.”—From America. 
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Tricks of Orators 


Great orators have not scrupled to 
use the arts of the actor to produce 
their effects. Lord Brougham, while pro- 
testing the rejection of the reform bill 
by the Heuse of Lords, cried out: “I 
implore you upon my knees,” kneeling 
before them on the “woolsack” upon 
which the lord chancellor sits when pre- 
siding in the House of Lords. 

Sheridan, having finished his famous 
speech in the trial of Warren Hastings, 
sank back apparently fainting in the 
arms of his friends. 

Edmund Burke at the end of a speech 
upon the atrocities which might be ex- 
pected from the French in case of an 
invasion drew forth an enormous two- 
edged dagger, and exclaiming, “This is 
the weapon which will be pointed at 
your throats and mine,” dashed it. on the 
floor with a tragic gesture. 


Shortly afterward Lord Cairne, speak- 
ing against Burke (who was suspected 
of having amassed his wealth dishon- 
estly), exclaimed: “And this is the 
weapon which is used with fatal effect 
against you and me!” dragging out with 
Burke’s gesture a five-pound note. As 
every one looked to see him dash it on 
the floor he quietly folded it and put it 
in his pocket. 

One of the most noted criminal law- 
yers of this country while pleading the 
cause of his client was invariably so 
overcome by his innocence and wrongs 


that his voice would fail, his utterance 
would become choked, and he would sob 
so that he would be obliged to sit to re. 
cover himself. 

“T should think,” said a judge to him 
one day, “that the jury would under- 
stand your little drama by this time.” 

“Ah, your honor forgets,” said the 
lawyer, his eyes twinkling, “that there 
is always a new jury before whom |] 
play.” 
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The Bacillus Voluptuosis 


By Karl K. Kitchen 


New York today is infected with the 
bacillus voluptuosis. The entire city is 
obsessed by an excess of sexual indi- 
vidualism. The popular sex plays on 
Broadway, the shimmy and the jazz with 
its close fitting dancing, the present 
fashionable attire of women, the flood of 
sex literature in our books and maga- 
zines, are simply manifestations of this 
sexual obsession. 

The principal topics of conversation 
seem to be sex and sexuality. Even 
cultured and refined women have no 
hesitancy in discussing the most loath- 
some disease in public. Only the other 
evening the subject of prolonging sexual 
life by grafting virile monkey glands 
was the principal topic of conversation 
at a dinner party at which nearly all the 
guests were cultured women. They tried 
to drag me into discussion. I refused and 
I had to leave the table in self-defense. 
But before I left I told them that when 
I wanted to discuss ductless glands I 
would go to my physician. 

The popular plays on Broadway in 
recent years have been those in which 
the sex element has predominated and 
in which such matters have been dis- 
cussed in the frankest manner. 

The jazz craze shows this excess of 
sexual individualism in a most virulent 
form. I visited one of the most famous 
midnight shows on Broadway the other 
evening. The place simply reeked with 
the commingled odors of cheap perfume 
and expensive food. One suggestive 
song followed another. 

The dances of the performers were 
exactly the same as those performed for 
men only in resorts in former years. 
Not content with singing these songs on 
the platform the singers formed in line, 
the girls sandwiched between the men, 
and marched around between the tables, 
swaying in the most suggestive manner 
possible. Not a single person sitting at 
the tables protested. In fact they all 
smiled their approval. 

And as for the shimmy craze, it is 
worse than the jazz craze. I have seen 
dancing in many parts of the world. I 
have watched the natives dance in Al- 
giers, I have witnessed similar perform- 
ances in Constantinople, and I have been 
familiar with many dances in Paris, but 
I have never seen any dancing more 
lascivious than the present-day shimmy. 
Yet it is publicly danced by our so-called 
“best people.” Every first-class restau- 
rant has a space reserved for it. 

Ten years ago such dancing was only 
tolerated in places of evil repute. Today 
it is accepted as part of our life without 
a blush. The shimmy has spread from 
the “dive” to the restaurant, from the 
restaurant even to the home. 

Now, I am not a moralist. I am not 
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a preacher. I am not a custodian of the 
public’s morals. Nor have I any author- 
ity or power to change existing condi- 
tions. I am merely an onlooker. 


I do not visit cabarets, for I prefer to 
dine where I can hear my companion 
talk. 

Nor do I indulge in jazz dancing. I 
avoid crowds whenever possible. But 
I take notes on conditions from time 
to time, and there are probably young 
men in New York who have seen more 
sides of life than I have. 

The more nearly the New York 
woman of fashion can dress like the 
demi-monde the more pleased she seems 
to be. The women members of our 
best families dress as only the most 
brazen women of the underworld abroad 
would think of dressing. They leave 
nothing to the imagination. 

Then, too, our magazines and books 
reflect the general trend of mind. The 
most successful magazines are those filled 
with stories of sex. Every book on 
sex and sexuality is in demand. The 
effect of all this sex literature cannot 
be otherwise than bad. The literary 
taste of the public today is appalling. 

Why is New York suffering from this 
excess of sexual individualism? Be- 
cause all existing social barriers have 
been broken down. New Yorkers have 
no restraint of any kind. There is no 
restraint of tradition, because we have 
no tradition. There is no restraint of 
religion, because we are not religious. 
There is no restraint of custom—of 
nationality—of anything. The individ- 
ual is placed above everything else. 

When we realize that 50 per cent of 
New York’s population is foreign born, 
that only three per cent are the grand- 
children of people born in America, the 
problem is not so difficult to understand. 
We have the most cosmopolitan popu- 
lation in the world, and all the restraints 
that hold people in check in France, in 
Germany, in Italy, are swept away here. 

Then, too, New York has been demor- 
alized by the thousands of prosperous 
Westerners and certain wealthy Orient- 
als who have located here in recent 
vears. The hotels and apartment houses 
in many parts of the city are filled with 
women supported by them. These women 
can have little home life. They have 
to be able to move quickly and they 
have comparatively few effects. They 
dine nightly in the hotels and restau- 
rants. Time hangs heavy on their hands. 
They fill the theatres, and after the 
performance the cabaret is their dump- 
ing ground. The number of these 
women is appalling. 

One of the most fashionable hotels in 
New York which shelters many notable 
New Yorkers, including a friend of 
mine, also shelters no less than forty- 
four of these women. I had a, detective 
make an investigation on my own ac- 
count. ; 

The men who support them can live as 
they please, for they create their own 
neighborhood nightly. In the hotels and 
restaurants there is no one to find fault 
with them, providing that they are out- 
wardly orderly. In their home towns, 
of course, such life would be impossible, 
but for the newcomer in New York there 
is no social scaffolding. 

In foreign cities certain places of 
amusement, for instance, are restricted 
to the demi-monde. Here in New York 
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the respectable young matron and the 
demi-monde dine in the same restau- 
rants and dance on the same floor. The 
very music they dance to has become 
corrupted. Jazz has a sensuous rhythm 
which is demoralizing. 

What is in store for the future? 
That is not difficult to predict. Unless 
present day conditions change soon they 
will become so aggravated that there 
will be a complete revulsion of public 
sentiment. This period of licentiousness 
and libertinism will be followed by an 
era of Puritanism. And, mark my words, 
it will be an era of Puritanism, such as 
New York has never known before. 
History has shown us again and again 
tnat periods of loose morality are al- 
ways followed by periods of. strictest 
Puritanism. And history repeats itself. 

What am I going to do about it? 
Nothing. It doesn’t worry me. I’m a 
New Yorker.—From Now. 
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Coming Shows 


The headline attraction on the Columbia’s 
hill for the last half of the current week is 
Harry Langdon and Company, in an: ably 
presented sketch entitled ‘“Johnnie’s New 
Car.” The Stratford Comedy Four comedians 
present an entirely unique school room act, 
“The New Teacher.” playlet by Grace 
Bryan, entitled “Save,” is acted by Minnie 
Stanley and Company. It is a warning 
against extravagance and a thriller at that. 
Redmond and Wells, a pretty woman and 
a new-method comedian, give a sparkle of 
songs, sayings and dances. Degnon and Clif- 
ton, in “Taking Things Easy,’’ have a novelty 
of surprise and cheerfulness. An_ excellent 
tinale is the feature picture, Owen Moore in 
“Piccadilly Jim.” 


” 
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Byron Brothers Saxaphone Serenaders, a 
syncopation syndicate, lead next week’s bill 
at the Grand Opera House. They are seven, 
and all were in the Meuse-Argonne offensive. 
They are a drive against depression. ‘‘I,aughs, 
Taughs and More Laughs” are promised and 
delivered by Ward and Wilson, a_ favorite 
team. “The Three Chums” in “A Few 
Moments at the Club” have a fine singing 
novelty. Rice and Newton will provide an 
amusing skit called “That’s All There Is To 
It.” Other features will be Mabel Blondell 
in “Her Rapid Rise; Wucas and Inez, re- 
fined aeralists; Hugh Johnston, comedy con- 
jurer; Jack and Pearl Hall, “Amid Shot and 
Shell;’”? Mossman and Vance, singing and danc- 
ing; Animated Weckly, Fletcher’s Screen Mon- 
ologue, Outing films, and Mutt and Jeff and 
Sunshine comedies. 

ty 

Founded on a comedy by Jerome K. Jerome, 
“The Rainbow Girl,’ a musical comedy, is 
credited with all the elements which make an 
entertainment of high merit. Rennold Wolf, a 
dramatic editor and librettist of note, wrote 
the lyrics, which were set to music by Louis A. 
Hirsch. Klaw and Erlanger first produced it 
two seasons ago in Philadelphia. It has had 
brilliant success in Washington, Baltimore and 
Boston, at the New Amsterdam Theatre, and 
later at the Gaiety Theatre in New York, and 
at the Illinois Theatre in Chicago. ‘There is 
but one “Rainbow Girl’ company, which will 
be given its first presentation in this city in 
the week beginning Sunday, December 7, at 
the American Theatre. ‘The scenery, in four 
interior sets, was painted by Joseph Urban, 
with all furnishings and trappings in_har- 
mony. The “girl” in the case is Grace Walsh. 
She is supported by a large chorus, mostly 
feminine. Billy B. Van and Sydney Green- 
street, distinctly different in their methods, 
are the leading comedians. Harry Benham is 
the juvenile lead. Others are Harry Delf, 
Irenora Novasio, Jane Burby, Margaret Merri- 
man, Gladys Fooshee, Mabel House, Wm. Clif 
ton and Edna Hettler. “The Rainbow Girl,” 
“Just You Alone” and “‘Love’s Ever New” are 
some of the song hits. 

f 

Seats for the extended engagement of “Chu 
Chin Chow” will be placed on sale Thursday 
morning at the Shubert-Jefferson Theatre. It 
was only after dozens of telegrams had been 
sent to the Century Theatre, New York, tell- 
ing of the tremendous demand for seats that 
the producers decided to have the show re- 
main in St. Louis for an additional week. 
This will be the final showing of “Chu Chin 
Chow” in a local theatre. The remarkable 
record of this attraction here is in line with 
the record of two seasons in New York at the 
Century Theatre and four consecutive years’ 
playing at His Majesty’s Theatre, London, 
where Oscar Asche, the creator, produced 
“Chu Chin Chow” originally on August 31, 
1916. 

% 

Evelyn Nesbit headlines the Orpheum bill for 
the week beginning Dec. 8, and Resident Man- 
ager Edward J. Sullivan is making big prep- 
arations for a record-breaking week. Two other 
headliners, the inimitable Emma Carys and 
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NEW PAIRS 
GIVEN FREE 








MONITO HOSIERY. 





Monito 
Hosiery 


Guaranteed 


If any pair or pairs of LADIES’ or MEN’S HOSIERY, 
stamped MONITO, bought at this store, 


NAY-KUNZ F. G. CO. 
806-808 Olive St. 


should fail to give you the entire satisfaction you demand, we 
ask that you return same and we will give, free of cost to you, 
new pair or pairs, or we will refund your MONEY. 

This guarantee is backed by the MOORHEAD KNIT- 
TING CO., Harrisburg, Penn., Manufacturers and Builders of 








the Bowman Brothers, are also announced for 
the same week. Miss Nesbit returns from 
screen starring to vaudeville in an astonish- 
ingly dressed act of superb merit. Emma 
Carus, queen of musical comedy, makes her 
annual visit with J. Leopold, who is one-sixth 
of EKmma’s size, presiding at the piano for her. 
The Bowman Brothers will present their de- 
lineations of the Southern negro “from the 
life.” Worace Wright and Rene Dietrich, back 
from the A. E. F., will unpack their old kit 
bag of its wealth of song and story with 
spice. Oscar Loraine, the violin nuttist; Selma 
Braatz, the lady juggler; Elsie White, creating 
song ideas with Abe Frankel at the piano; and 
Fink’s Mules, the sensational equine number, 
complete the Orpheum bill. 
of 

_ With Al. K. Hall at the head of an excep- 
tional company of mirth makers, The Sport- 
ing Widows will furnish abundant entertain- 
ment at the Gayety theatre during the com- 
ing week. Everything is new, including some 
ot the handsomest costumes seen here this 
season, models of Parisian modistes. Other 
capable artists in the cast include Charles 
Mack, the little comic; June Le Veay, a true 
prima donna; [Billie McCarthy, noted as a 
beauty; Flossie Everette, a dashing soubrette; 


George Weist and Ed. Aiken, and a sprightly, 
shapely chorus gorgeously arrayed. 

%. .%. .%. 
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Mrs. A—Are you bothered much with 
your children telling lies? Mrs. B—No, 
but I am with their telling the truth at 
very inopportune moments.—Boston 
Transcript. 


“I think I will try to get over to Eu- 
rope and settle down in Venice.” “Why 
Venice?” “Because it is the only place 
I know of where you don’t have to keep 
dodging automobiles in the streets.”— 
Baltimore American. 

shoots 

“I suppose now your husband will 
come home sooner of nights.” “I don’t 
know. This allowing prescriptions of 
liquor for illness will make him want to 
sit up with sick friends more than 
ever.” —Kansas City Journal. 
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Marts and Money 


Pessimism still is the ruling power in 
Wall Street. The of a 
number of stocks declines 
more than ten points. 
important participated — in 
downward movement. Depressive tac- 
tics were especially noticeable in motor, 
copper and equipment shares. Pertinent 
items of news were not of particular 


prices large 


indicate of 
Practically all 


issues the 


weight. 

Conditions in the money market and 
foreign trade situation were the most 
disturbing factors. They suggested less 
recuperative power in Europe than had 
been thought probable three months 
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ago. A London report that Lloyd 
(George had expressed the view that the 
United States should contribute dollar 
the Eu 
rope and that urgent representations to 
this effect had been made to the United 
“drew considerable 
comment.” The opinion that the 
Washington government is opposed to 
suggestions — that be done 
towards providing dollar credits, but in 
favor of the idea that private bankers 
themselves furnish the requisite funds 


credits for goods needed by 


States vovernment 


1S 


anything 


for refinancing Europe. 
With respect to money rates, opinion 
a little more hopeful. Call money 
rates are quoted at 7 to 10 per cent. 
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These apply both to stocks and bonds. 
Most time loans are made at 6 to 6% 
per cent. Financial authorities are ex- 
ceptionally confused as to developments 
in the next two months. They 
that much depends on the state of things 
in Europe. marked 
opinion in banking quarters that 
mands for purely speculative purposes 
be still further reduced. Quotations for 
exchanges show comparatively small 
variations from those reported a week 


realize 
There’s a more 
de- 


ago. 
Concurrently with the fall in values 
securities, the quotation for silver 
receded from $1.34 to $1.29. Tn 


planation of this, the theory was ad- 
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and most cherished 
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Consider, too, the intrinsic value of the dia- 
mond. Diamonds have never decreased in : 
Quite the contrary! 
they have steadily mounted in price, and the 
conditions of supply and demand are such 
that this ever will be so. 


value. 


* 


When you buy a diamond the integrity of 
the house with which you deal is of prime 
You can be sure that the dia- 
mond you purchase here is exactly as repre- 
sented and priced according to its true worth. 
The size and variety of our stock assure you 
of satisfactory selection. 


importance. 


Largest Distributors of Merchandise at Retail in Missouri or the West. 


| FAMOUS -BARR CO. 
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THE CHRISTMAS GIFT SUPREME 


The gift that transcends all others in beauty 
and worth. Through all the ages diamonds 
have been beloved of woman—her proudest 


have figured largely in history and in romance. 
No other jewel has so much of tradition and 
sentiment attached to 
fitting gift could you select—-what gift more 
expressive of the giver’s appreciation of the 
one to whom he gives? 
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adornment. Diamonds 


itself. What more 
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Year after year 
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vanced that shipments to the Orient 
would soon show a substantial decrease, 
Gossip of this kind cannot be taken jn 
a serious spirit. In times like these, 
Wall Street is drawing heavily on its 
imagination. The outstanding fact js 
that the Far East and nearly all Eu- 
ropean countries are gravely suffering 
from a fast growing need of metallic 
reserves, and this at a time when sil- 
ver production is the smallest in five or 
six years. Lately the ratio of gold to 
silver was 15 to 1. 

It is a peculiar fact that prices of 
leading silver stocks have made _ indif- 
ferent response to the advance in sil- 
ver. Nippissing remains below _ the 
year’s maximum, the present figure be- 
ing 1334; Kerr Lake is obtainable at 
334, as against a recent high mark of 
6. Taken all in all, silver and many 
other popular mining shares have made 
a most disappointing response to the 
unusual @ Ja hausse movement in motor, 
steel and oil stocks since last April. 

Much the same must be said with re- 
gard to railroad stock, which at this 
moment denote rather poor advances 
over the lowest records of 1917 and 
1918, if we make exception of four or 
five speculative issues. The expectation 
of a return to stockholders by January 
1 has not brought the anticipated vol- 
ume of buying. 

These are signs that the disposition 
towell American securities still is wide- 
ly prevalent in the financial centers of 
Europe. It would be a strongly adverse 
feature of the New York market if for- 
cign exchanges were higher than they 
are right now. Such quotations as are 
efective for foreign bills forecast a 
heavy drawing on our money reserves 
for some years to come. 

The somewhat gloomy view now take 
by recognized authorities is strikingly 
reflected by the acute declines in Inter- 
national Mercantile Marine — shares, 
which are now selling at 46 and 101, 
respectively. The maximum prices of 
about three months ago were 6734 and 
12814. Liberty and Victory bonds were 
affected rather sharply by the general 
dérotite. The tax-exempt 3%s fell to 
99.98, the second 4s to 91.40, and the 
fourth 4'{s to 91.36. <A pleasant sur- 
prise was the declaration of the first 
dividend (314 cent) on Baldwin 
locomotive common, It is taken for 
granted that the stock can safely be re- 
garded as a regular 7 per cent issue. 
The dividend is the first since 1915. 

In conclusion, | wish to say that the 
general financial situation enjoins ex- 
traordinary prudence both on investors 


per 


and speculators. Important tacts are 
suppressed and a radical turn for the 
worse in industrial affairs appears. in- 


evitable in 1920. 


my 
Finances in St. Louis. 

Business continues in rather restricted 
volume on the local stock exchange 
Fluctuations in prices are narrow, as 
a rule. Liquidation in speculative issues 
has not been sufficient to depress prices 
in marked degrees. Street railway issues 
remain neglected, with values showing 
fractional changes. Bank shares are in 
small demand for obvious reasons. 
There’s very little sélling on the part 
of investors. At financial institutions 
money rates are maintained at previous 


levels. 
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Local Quitations. 


















Bid. Asked 
CeeRP TOTES) TER iscaiivsiicertecwesssss: . cexdaiezes 135 
Nat. Bank of Commerce......... 135% 136% 
Mississippi Valley Trust........ 300 320 
Bitte GusSranty Trusticcccccccccree — cacsessees 72 
United RailwWAy8) COM. ..cccciecss,  cccsjscns 2% 
LO PIED vi scsccdevarerewinisarcnens beth 9% 11 
GE i ssnchecaen ieccrsceneerscucninsisiccecs 50% 50% 
Be SG Tos Suts,.58.....:. sien. ‘ealatces 51 
PwltGH. LEON COM scsvesersesssstese.ss 75 75% 
E.G. Home Tel, 56 CS500).... SP wicscreren 
CEPEGIN OEE: COM corcsicicccccecsncsness 52% anise 
do ist ptd.......... — Be witien 
do..2d. ptd.......... ; 
Indiahoma_ Refg.... 11 1% 
Laclede Steel........ 125 12 
Mo. Edison Ss............. le een 
Am, Credit Indemnity...cc... 260 = cceseasore 
Brockton Heel................ wack wiedeaions 42 
Se Pe a re Se duepemss 
Mo. Portland Cement............. 80 82 
BASE, “SHOS. OO ccencicceceecces.  L080S eaves 
BrOWN. SNCS COM .oresccc.-0s.5 000. TO7 34 seeaeavs 
BU IVE iecat ce sssexantionsescsptotesecanas 100 101 
I OE icin etalexraccsabdeponnnice ssiaae 75 
G6 166. Bit... aan wee 81 
Hyd, FP. . Brick COm.......0-.0...-.4: See aie 
Os Pie lnccas cancapcsspessaciscesccsnsensie> 46% 47% 
Best-Clymer pfd 95 95% 
Hamilton-Brown............... eos 245 250 
Marland Rét..........-...... pete 6 6% 
Ind. Brew. 2d pfd.......... de 3% mere as 
National Candy com... .. 149% 151 
ee CS | eee .. 105% 10934 
GO: 2a Pe Gisssskspsceces .. 1034% 104% 
Century Electric... ss 390 207 
Wagner Electric........ Se piponaces 1 - ts‘ 


Financial Inquiries. 


J. M. O’C., Tiffin, O.—The break in Ameri- 
can Car and Foundry common will probably 
extend further. Much of the stock has been 
bought against margin. There may be a drop 
to 118. European orders for rolling stock still 
are disanpointingly poor, and it is believed that 
foreign contracts will call for large advances 
on the part of American producers. Company’s 
financial condition is excellent and the com- 
mon dividend is not yet in danger of reduc- 
tion. 


Financier, Cape Girardeau, Mo.—Colorado 
Fuel and Iron common is merely a speculation. 
It shows a decline from 56 to 41%. Save for 
the severe monetary pressure on both sides of 
the Atlantic, the stock would be cheap at pres- 
ent price. Further shrinkage in steel and coal 
output would bring a cut in the 3 per cent 
dividend. Surplus after common dividenu » 
steadily dwindling. Buying order should be de- 
ferred. 

STOCKHOLDER, St. Louis.—Inspiration Cop- 
per, quoted at 45, should be picked up on a 
scaled order at any further important decline. 
The latest sharp depression indicates fears of 
a reduction in the dividend rate, say to 5 or 
4% per cent. A large proportion of the stock 
has drifted into strong boxes. Finances are 
in good shape and a vigorous rally in stock’s 
price will surely be witnessed in the next 
three or four months. 


X. Y., Los Angeles, Cal.—You had_ better 
retain your certificate of Delaware & Hudson. 
Bad factors have been discounted to a great 
extent, if not altogether, so far as rails are 
concerned. The 9 per cent doesn’t appear in 
immediate danger. Should cut eventuate, the 
effect would not be seriously damaging on the 
quotation, which is 101 at this moment. Stock 
is well distributed among insurance companies, 
banks and prominent capitalistic investors. 


I. U. G., Jacksonville, I1l.—(1) St. Louis & 
San Francisco common is among the best class 
of low-priced speculations. It often acts in- 
dependently of the rest of the market. <A 
great deal of it is owned in St. Louis and 
adjoining territory. The present price of 18% 
represents fair valuation under present con- 
ditions. You might place a buying order at 
15%. <A break below ten is improbable, the 
floating supply in brokers’ offices having been 
largely reduced. The recent rise of 2734 was 
mainly the result of pool manipulation. (2) 
California Packing seems somewhat overvalued 
at the current price of 76, the dividend rate 
being only 4 per cent. There’s probability of 
a decline to about 65. In such event you 
would be justified in buying another certifi 
cate for a speculative investment of consider- 
able intrinsic merit. 

Investor, Fond Du Lac, Wis.—(1) Central 
Pacific 4s, quoted at 75, are an attractive in- 
vestment at 7434, which compares with 83 in 
the fore part of the year. There’s no danger 
of further material depreciation. The bonds 
are widely held among capitalistic investors 
and well suited for the purposes ‘of adminis- 
trators and trustees who desire to obtain as 
high a rate on funds as is consistent with prin- 
ciples of sound investment. (2) You should 
retain Chicago & Northwestern preferred, 
which pays 8 per cent per annum and_ is 
quoted at 123. It is an investment rather 
than a speculation and the 8 per cent will un- 
doubtedly be maintained. 

Osserver, Decatur, Ill.—(1) National Ani- 
line and Chemical is not a real investment. 
As a matter of fact, it is chiefly speculative. 
It has had quite a substantial rise since intro- 
duction on the curb some five months ago, 
when sales were made at 24. The current 
Wall Street figure is 66. It would be advis- 
able for you to await a reaction of about eight 
or ten points: (2) You might add to your 
holdings of Pacific Mail at 31. 

Susscrrser, St. T,ouis.—Midvale Steel has 
displayed considerable stamina in the latest 
break, the prevailing value being 51%. The 
probability is that it will go still lower, for 
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liquidation is increased by the monetary 
stringency, which promotes cancellation of 
marginal long contracts. If you still have a 
a profit, take it, and repurchase at about 
45. 


B. W. E., St. Louis.—Liggett & Myers 6 per 
cent notes are a good investment, though not 
a mortgage. They fall due in 1921. The out- 
standing amount is $20,000,000. The ruling 
price of 100 shows but slight loss from the top 
mark since January 1. In case of serious dis- 
turbance in the general financial situation, the 
notes might drop to 94 or 95, temporarily. 
The company is in strong financial position. 
At the close of 1918, the total surplus was 
$18,839,393. Company pays 7 per cent on pre- 
ferred and 3 per cent per quarter on common, 
plus 4 per cent extra once a year. 


Inquirer, Detroit, Mich.—Recommend re- 
tention of New Haven & Hartford, now quoted 
at 31. There’s no probability of an extensive 
advance in the next few months. Return of 
property to owners would have favorable ef- 
fect and might add ten or twelve points to 
market value, but finances are now sharply in- 
fluenced by the international state of affairs 
and investors feel disinclined to follow an up- 
ward movement pending clarification of finan- 
cial and politica! atmosphere. There was heavy 
liquidation during the recent advance to 40%. 


_H. E. H.,. Portland, Ore.—(1) Bethlehem 
Steel 8 per cent preferred is a cumulative in- 
vestment stock. As a rule, dealings in it are 
not in great volume, and the comparatively 
narrow range of fluctuations indicates that most 
of the stock is held in strong boxes. There 
may be a decline of about ten points from the 
current figure of 115. The year’s low point 
was 1013. (2) Hold your American Car & 
Foundry preferred. 


Oe 
ooesore 


Nautical 

Passenger (after first night on board 
ship)-—-I say, where have all my clothes 
vanished to? Steward—Where did you 
put them before you got into bed last 
night? Passenger—I folded them up 
carefully and put them in that cupboard 
over there. Steward—I see no cupboard, 
sir. Passenger—Are you blind, man? | 
mean that one with the round glass door 
to it. Steward—Lor’ bless me, sir, that 


ain’t no cupboard; that’s the port hole. 
Farm and Home. 





Seog 


A Linguist 

The cultured young lady from Boston 
had mentioned so often that she spoke 
half a dozen different languages that 
the company was getting decidedly bored, 
as no one present was able to prove her 
powers as a linguist. Finally she turned 
to a tall, lank gentleman and asked: 
“And how many languages do you speak, 
Mr. Blank?” “Three, ma’am,” drawled 
the Southerner; “poor English, fair 
Virginian and perfect nigger.” 


oteete 
ar) 


They were enjoying a motor ride and 
had just entered a country road. “May 
I kiss your hand?” he asked, a little con- 
She removed her motor veil. 
“T have my gloves 


fusedly. 
“No,” she replied; 
on.”—New York Evening Post. 
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A colonel of a negro regiment coming 
in about 10:30 o’clock was duly chal- 
lenged by the sentry and responded: 
“Colonel ~—, officer in charge of 
the camp.” ‘The sentry tried his best to 
pierce the darkness, gave it up, and 
finally said: “Look heah, man, you-all 
is de fo’th man what’s done tried to 
make me think he’s Colonel —————. 
Go away wid dat stuff.” The colonel 
pretty warmly reaffirmed that he was 
Colonel —-———-—. The guard, un- 
abashed, told him to step up so that 
he could see him. The colonel walked 
up in a rage, and imagine his conster- 
nation when the sentry took hold of the 
silver eagle on his shoulder, looked up 
at him with a grin on his face, and said: 
“Oh, Lawsy! ’Tis de ole bird, aint it?” 





Upon request we will mail you Our Booklet entitled 
‘*Howto Invest Your Monthly Savings in Bonds’”’ 
LORENZO E. ANDERSON & CO. 

310 N. EIGHTH STREET BOND DEPARTMENT 
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T is service to you that counts—under- 
standing of your particular needs, 
courtesy and liberal treatment day 

after day, not when we are ready to give 
it, but when you are ready to ask it. 


Service 
to you is 
what 
counts 


Whether your balances are large or 
small, this organization can give you a 
distinctly personalized financial service. 
It is confidence in our ability to do this 
that makes us ask for your account. 


Mississippi Valley Trust Co. 


Saint Louis 


MATA 





























Savings Deposits 


old or new, made on or before the 


5th of the Month 


draw interest from the First 


Don’t get vexed at the 
fellow who climbed 
the ladder of success 
just ahead of you. The 
ladder was there all 
the time—and is siill 
there. 


He probably climbed 
by means of a Mercan- 
tile Savings Account. 
So can you. Start 
climbing to-day. 


Savings Department 
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WEEK BEGINNING SUNDAY NIGHT, DEC. 7 
ONLY MATINEE (POP) SATURDAY 
THE ONLY Klaw & Erlanger’s Radiant Musical Comedy 


NEW sHow | THE RAINBOW GIRL 


IN TOWN 
ORIGINAL NEW AMSTERDAM THEATRE, N. Y., 
NEXT WEEK COMPANY AND PRODUCTION INTACT. 


“THIS WEEK—‘*‘SHE’S A GOOD FELLOW.”’’ 


(te 





MeUT Ti seanep et 





_ — Sree 
| SHUBERT-JEFFERSON *" 2u3b832IN> 
| NOW PLAYING “*' ints ats P.M. Sharp } 
F. Ray Comstock & Morris Gest Present The World’s Most Beautiful Produciion 


| “CHU CHIN CHOW 


A MUSICAL EXTRAVAGANZA OF THE ORIENT 








| COMPLETE CASTAND = Now in its 4th Year in London THE BEVERAGE 
| SPECIAL MATINEE FRIDAY FOR ACTORS’ MEMORIAL FUND : 
ORs gem ee cst ; J ; s fe all-year-round sott drink 





Harry Watson, Jr. 
Lew Dockstader 


EMMA HAIG = yitSSon 


Kate—Elinore & Williams—-Sam 


sppeaprapspae 
ty 


for business mon, professional 
mon, men of sports ~~ golf, 
bowling ,tennis,shooting,riding. 
For everybody, everywhere, 
the yoar round. Bevo is hale 
rofroshment for wholesome 


Sore 
te 


1% VAUDEVILLE 


2:15 TWICE DAILY 8:15 Murphy - White; The Nathanes Pianoville 








ag 


PILL <3 


KE 


AS 


Eves., 25c to $1.00 LYONS & YOSCO 





Mats., 15c to 50c. 



































TWO SHOWS DAILY vv f  thirst--an invigorating soft 
Gay ety Theatre * 14th and Locust E LNG 4 drink. Ideal for the athlote 
: rl. or the man in physical or 
BOWERY BURLESQUERS | [4 montal training: gooa to 
ss Next’ Week—SPORTING WIDOWS = ; train and gain on. ealth- 
y= ful and appetizing. 
[A perevoxnus istrrovion | stanuer wammmeen ote SAU os narrate br 
| stifyin ovelty Entitle | p r ’ a 
GRAND rn tmanel}-o0° Tite et A MONKEY | HIPPODROME | er 
l Nine Acts of coe ag wnndlgaag Yass & Marks Leh, Edmon & Marr_—Walten & Brant me = 
e essie Grey—Heim & Lockwood—Fred Rogers s ‘ = 
} ser etinana eal A. M. toll P. M. Daily Sunshine Comedy ond Mott ond Jeff | AE sii eee hee 7. .otne 








STANDARD THEATRE | *wanur" 


TWO SHOWS DAILY—2:15. AND 8:15 


Girls From the Follies 
Next Week—ROUND THE TOWN 















‘TheNew Columbia (oe tee BeACTroL 


PRICES, 15c and 25c 


VODVIL AND PICTURES 


Five Big Acts : Latest Features 





Central National Bank 
The Problem Solved— EVENS & HOWARD SEVENTH AND OLIVE STREETS 











“WHERE TO GO TO-NIGHT” FIRE BRICK COMPANY 


“CICARDIS” MANUFACTURERS OF bd 
High Class Entertainment Every Night ||] High Grade Fire Brick and Sewer Pipe 
Under Cover and Open Ais Winter Garden Yards for City Delivery 


A. J. CICARDI 920 Market St. Saint Louis Capital 7 | ,000,000 Deposits - | 7,000,000 


COMMERCIAL ACCOUNTS SOLICITED 























OFFICES FOR RENT IN 


SYNDICATE TRUST 


AND 


CENTURY BUILDINGS Three Per Cent Interest Paid on Savings Accounts 


The Best Equipped and Best Located Offices in the City a - , 
E. A. KENNEDY, Manager and Time Certificates of Deposits 
Main 1735 | 


Suite 908 Syndicate Trust Building Telephones: (eietn 3 377-R 
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